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Fundamentals of Education 


Henry AMAND GEISERT. 


“He who teaches is the mechanic; 
He who builds character is the artist.” 
—Pestalozzi. 


summons’ T no time in the history of the human race do we 

find man indifferent to the question of education. 

A Every age, according to its ability, evolved schemes 

and devices which enabled it to lift itself to a plane 

summons Of higher perfection than the preceding one. The 

z aboriginal, with his snare and crude trap, finds him- 

self succeeded by the cave man with his well bal- 

anced club and primitive ax, and he in turn is 

pushed into the background by the man with the quiver and bow 
and the deadly lance. 

Driven by necessity, man is found at our first glimpse of him to 
be using his cunning and skill to successfully combat adverse 
environment, to be devising improvements which tend to make 
existence more agreeable for himself and others. 

As the utility of education impressed itself on succeeding genera- 
tions, the necessity thereof stepped ever farther to the forefront, 
until at the present time this necessity is so widely acknowledged 
among civilized nations that it ranks as a self-evident truth. 
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Today, in popular esteem, education has been elevated to the empy- 
rean heights of a universal fetish which everyone must adore or 
suffer the ostracism which is the inevitable concomitant of intel- 
lectual narrowness. 

In order to arrive at an intelligent understanding of what 
education really is, it is essential that we first acquaint ourselves 
with its basic meaning. Through an etymological dissection of 
the term itself we find that education is derived from the Latin 
ex and ducere, and literally means to lead forth, or draw out. A 
more liberal translation, however, signifies to develop, and this 
latter and broader interpretation conveys a concrete understanding 
of all that is comprised in the word, education. To proceed beyond 
the mere term, education is an expansion, a development from 
within, which is achieved through the co-operation of internal and 
external forces, even as the rose blooming in our gardens is the 
result of a mysterious force within the stalk operating under the 
influences of external environments. This, then, is the meaning 
of education in its limited sense; its broader signification shall be 
unfolded as we proceed with our treatise. 

Just now our next logical step is to ascertain the purpose of edu- 
cation. Of what material or spiritual benefit is it to man that he 
should voluntarily offer up a great part of his life for its attain- 
ment? Briefly the purpose of education is primarily to produce 
human beings capable of utilizing to the greatest advantage to 
themselves and their fellow-men the concealed and unconcealed 
powers with which God has endowed them. 

Born in a plastic state, every mortal is endowed with certain 
spiritual, psychic and physical possibilities, each is intended to 
enact a certain role for the weal or woe of individual life, and it 
should be the province of education to develop and train these 
innate powers, so that each will judiciously play its part—no more, 
no less—producing the most desirable thing under heaven, a man 
of unshakable symmetry and poise. 

In the course of time the pupil will outgrow the supervising 
influence and directive interests of his elders, to guide his own 
destiny through life, and if the disciple is not prepared to stand 
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on his own feet, if he has not learned to battle with the evil ten- 
dencies, cannot shun degrading environments, nor hold his 
chosen course of ethics and morality by sheer internal resource- 
fulness and strength, then he shall meet with inevitable disaster, 
for the counter-currents of life’s tempestous seas will sweep this 
frail bark, this weakling, to shipwreck and ruin upon the reefs of 
sin and crime. 

Manifestly then, we are confronted with the necesssity, not 
only of developing every power and faculty wherewith man is en- 
dowed, but also of reinforcing him psychically in such a manner 
that no matter what impulses, emotions or caprices from within, 
or what forceful environment from without, may seduce him to 
seek anti-social paths, he will, in spite of all, cling to what is 
right, because of fixed, unshakable determination which is the 
result of sound principles and ideals instilled by education. The 
indispensible necessity of this observation will come home in all 
its force when we consider that it is impossible to remove all temp- 
tation to evil from the path of man. “The dead alone are not 
tempted.” In other words, we not only want a man who has 
learned to give full sway to his various faculties, but he must needs 
learn to inherently stabilize these powers as well. But such a 
man is a man of self-control which is the only safeguard con- 
ceivable to assure a useful and desirable addition to society. 
Now a man of self-control is a descriptive synonymn of a good 
character. Obviously the end of education must be a man of self- 
control, that is to say, our plans call for a man of good character. 

The material whereof a good character is to be constructed is a 
human being. This human being is composed of two elemental 
constituents, matter and mind, body and soul. Each has its 
own peculiar faculties, each is endowed with certain specific re- 
sources, and powers, and whether they become powerful instru- 
ments for the welfare or detriment of the individual, depends upon 
the manner and extent to which they are drawn out and devel- 
oped. In a man, spirit and matter are so closely welded to- 
gether that they cannot be separated in practical life, nor can the 
one be affected without impinging the experience upon the other, 
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and the development of the former paves the way for the develop- 
ment of the latter, and, going a step farther, we arrive at the con- 
clusion that a defect in the first means a defect in the second and 
vice versa. Were a being born without the use of any of the 
senses, and could such a being live, it would remain an inert 
lump, which could never grasp a single idea, for the avenue over 
which the light of the intellect is reached would be closed against 
all attempts to awaken the mind. Hence the faculties of the 
body and soul are absolutely interdependent and a mutual reac- 
tion must be thoroughly established. Daily experience clearly 
proves the importance of the preceding assertion. The eye, for 
an example, is the window of the soul, and when the eye looks, the 
corresponding faculty of the soul should be brought into full 
play. By way of illustration we may select from a multitude of 
instances the following example, which will show the difference 
between a purely mechanical and an intelligent exercise of vision: 
Send two men into a city and ask them to give an account of 
their experience. The first will tell you “It was grand,” with no 
further comment. The second will entertain you with a volume 
of interesting facts. Why this difference? The eye of the first 
was like the lens of a camera minus a sensitized plate. The 
second saw but at the same time exercised his retentive and analy- 
tical mental powers which made seeing a living and life-giving 
function. 

Or, again, what fixes the difference between the good reader 
and poor reader—or writer? It does not require a diagram to 
show that in the first instance the perfection is due to well estab- 
lished co-operation between the physical function of the eye and 
the corresponding psychic faculty of the mind. Wherefore it 
must be obvious that poor reading is due to defective meshing of 
these two interdependent faculties. The comparison in relation 
to the other senses should not be difficult to draw. And it comes 
well within the province of education to give strength and nimble 
ness to both elements involved and, above all, to establish abso- 
lute team work between the corresponding faculties of the body 
and soul, so that when good sense, the proper occasion, or the dic- 
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tates of righteousness make the demand they will rise to the 
emergency and assert their full force. 

From what has been said a word of warning is not out of place. 
Since body and soul are so interdependent for their respective 
development, it follows that parents should give close and prayer- 
ful attention to the physical soundness of their children. Only 
too often parents see with aching hearts that the progress of their 
beloved child in school is far below normal; it is classed as a 
defective, when in reality this child may be perfectly normal men- 
tally, but loses its standing because some physical defect in one 
of the senses acts as a hindrance to proper psychic reaction. Nor 
need this defect manifest acute symptoms of pain to work destruc- 
tion. It may be a congenital but unrecognized chronic short- 
coming, such as near-sightedness or far-sightedness, and yet prove 
itself to be the sole obstacle to mental progress. The result will 
be that such a child finds itself looked upon as a defective and 
called a dunce, and if such epithets are applied often enough, 
the pupil will conclude that he is a dunce and once this idea takes 
root the practical outcome will be the same as if he were actually 
cursed with some mental blight. The instances in which a slight 
surgical attention, or the adjustment of proper glasses have com- 
pletely reversed alleged mental inefficiency are so numerous that 
this view stands out today as an accepted fact. 

Nor should it surprise us that a physical defect should cause 
such a deplorable psychic result. The best mechanic becomes 
frantic with defective tools; and our soul, the master mechanic, 
bursting beneath the pressure of overstored powers which are 
unceasingly churning within, must give vent to its surcharged 
vitality, and when the body, its medium for external expression, 
is crude or defective we may logically expect psychic disaster, 
and to witness the tragedy in which “a sound soul succumbs to an 
unsound body.” 

Wherefore, a thorough physical overhauling by a competent 
person is imperative, so that any bodily defect may be detected 
and thus a preventable state of psychic chaos effectively fore- 
stalled. 

As stated above, through the senses of the body ideas impress 
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themselves upon the mind somewhat after the manner in which 
the picture of a tree, impinges upon the sensitized plate in the 
camera. This raw material the receiving mind sorts out, digests 
and classifies and stores away for future use. Hence the mind 
should be taught to assimilate ideas with an all absorbing concen- 
tration. This does not mean that the teacher should throw a 
jumbled lot of ideas into the intellect, none of which are thorough- 
ly digested, for this will lead to surface glewning and end in 
mental vagabondage. The mind should be the soil and ideas the 
seed which should germinate and grow into ful' fruition. Merely 
piling unconnected thoughts into the mind , re a development 
of the memory alone and such a man becomes at best an animated 
phonograph—drop the needle in the groove and the result is 
charming, miss it and nothing is produced. The chief function 
of the mind is not to serve as a mere lumber room, its greatest 
attribute is its power to think. An idea dropped into a brain 
which knows not how to think may show an intellectual ripple, 
but the thought disappears forever, being engulfed in a psyechi- 
eal pool of intellectual stagnation. This lack of “thinking,” by 
which is meant the process of the mind from a more known to a 
less known truth, is the pitiful characteristic of our age, and it is 
this deplorable psychic shorteoming which prompted a modern 
sage to conclude: “People think they think, but they don’t think.” 
Daily observation proves this remark more true than compli- 
mentary. 

How many people are there, who because they neglect the 
mystic shrine of their thinking powers, are utterly deprived of the 
benefits and blessings of ratiocination until this wonderful power 
has become stagnant if not entirely atrophied. Yet, were we 
told that we are not thinkers, and were some one to insinuate 
that we do not know how to think, many an individual would 
resent such insinuation as unjustified and malignant. At the 
same time, it will be safe to say that ninety-five per cent of our 
population today has its thinking done for it at the rate of sixty- 
five cents per month through the daily newspaper. Just study 
yourself and observe closely your fellow-men, and if your mind 
is unprejudiced you will be driven to the conclusion that char- 
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acteristically we are revamping those ideas and findings which 
were served to us at our breakfast table, and that in keeping with 
the policy of the press, we are swept along by our caprices and 
feelings until logic and reason are buried beneath the torrential 
flood. Thus we intellectually place the proverbial “cart before 
the horse,” yet imagine we are guided by our head because, for- 
sooth, we have substituted sentiment for sense. The result is 
that this inversion of the intended order of things is practiced 
with ever increasing ease, for such is the law of habit, whether it 
relate to physical or psychical functions, and in proportion as the 
light of the reas« ing faculty becomes dimmed by disuse, the 
lower elements of the inner man—his emotions, impulses, pas- 
sions, call them what you will—grow out of all proportion in their 
influence, and sway and rule the functions of the soul until moral 
piracy domineers such a frail bark, which is tossed about by any 
impulse from within or becomes the toy and plaything of any 
allurement from without. 

The main objective of education must be precisely to estab- 
lish proper co-ordination among the psychic functions in man—to 
develop each, give it its proper place, to do its work within its 
proper sphere, and to keep it there. But the human mind which 
has been taught to think and to think straight, must be the indis- 
putable officer in command to whom all other faculties, the deck 
crew of the human bark must render prompt and efficient obe- 
dience. The very absence of this co-ordination and control as 
patently displayed in the average individual is proof that either 
the thinking power is not developed in our educational system, 
or that it is not sufficiently fixed, otherwise it were not so soon 
forgotten. 

The man who thinks is not lightly led by the atmosphere of 
excitement which frenzies his superficial fellowmen. Like the 
Gulf Stream he may be surrounded by turbulent waves, the hurri- 
cane may lash the waters into madness, but deep down nothing dis- 
turbs his majestic course. All things which enter his mind are 
carefully weighed in the balance of his inexorable logic, and 
while others beat their tom-toms and appeal to their avenging 
gods, he carefully investigates and studies the object of attention, 
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for he knows that truth may be labeled as a falsehood, and false- 
hood may strut about garbed as the goddess of truth, and so, un- 
heeding the clamor he unswervingly pursues his course. His is 
not the lightning progress down the greased pole of Ignorance to 
the depths which destroy, but a tortuous and torturing climb up 
the rugged sides of the Mountain of Knowledge in a determined 
attempt to reach the peak where he finds wisdom and assurance. 
His progress is slow, for from one solid ledge alone can he hope to 
gain firm footing for the next step of intellectual progress, and 
his past experience has convinced him that here above all else 
haste may lead to inevitable folly. Therefore he stands alone and 
apart from the masses; therefore he may be in a crowd but is not 
of it, with its vacillating fluctuations which, over night, reverses 
entirely the complexion of its opinion. But the man who does 
not think is flighty, easily swayed by any impulse and ready to 
follow any suggestion regardless of whence it comes or whither is 
may lead. And, unfortunately, this wavering instability is char- 
acteristic of masses. 

History proves the preceding statement to be true, and when we 
study the individual’s reaction to mob psychology and look closely 
into our daily experiences, we find it undeniably substantiated. 
Let a fiery orator appeal to the emotional and prejudicial impulses 
of the people and he quickly gathers a nucleus, which gains in vol- 
ume as it progresses to work its regrettable destruction—and this 
because the passions have crowded the mind into the background of 
consciousness and paralyzed its power to think. This thinking 
blight is due to improper educational development. The intellect 
should be developed in its every capacity. Fact, knowledge of 
history, the fundamental principles of exact and experimental 
sciences, should be firmly fixed and thoroughly digested, but the 
active power of the mind to think straight must be developed to the 
utmost extreme so that the result of our pedagogical labors will 
be an all-around, solid man. Such a man is unaffected by the 
unreasonable, emotional frenzy of the excited mob; he is like the 
granite boulder, which abides in its position regardless of the fury 
wherewith the swollen torrent beats upon its surface. 

In addition we find among the psychic elements of man certain 
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other powers, or faculties, which we variably term impulses or 
emotions. A close study of these primitive elements which seem 
to be “built in” factors of our very nature, will show them capa- 
ble of exercising a forceful influence for good, or of leading to 
banefully noxious results. And these results are entirely depend- 
ent upon whether they are permitted to run riot, like an engine 
under full pressure with the governor out of commission. Where- 
fore in our development we must have due regard that these emo- 
tions are given dexterity and responsiveness in the hour of need, 
but they must not be permitted to vaunt themselves in unbridled 
freedom if we desire to avoid psychic and moral anarchy in the 
kingdom of individual life. But it is precisely the higher func- 
tions of man’s psychic forces which should exercise this control, 
if prudence, foresight and wisdom are to be the characteristic 
distinguishing marks of an individual man. It is the man who 
impulsively rushes into things who makes the most regrettable 
mistakes; the man who really thinks before he acts usually pro- 
duces well balanced results, and he avoids the pitfalls which en- 
gulf the less wary, over-enthusiastic victim of impulse and caprice. 

When, however, the question of the best system or the most com- 
prehensive method of education is brought forward we at once 
encounter a veritable babel of tongues and heated clash of opin- 
ions which mutually thunder their fulminations from extreme 
points of view until the atmosphere has become redolent with the 
din of a discord which has proved fecund mother of conflict rang- 
ing from dignified philosophical discussion down to common 
brawls and bar-room fights. A close study of the points of dis- 
agreement will again confirm the old saying “One extreme follows 
another,” for here, too, as in most vitriolic antagonism, we find 
the opponents arrayed along the opposite extremes of the topic 
in question, each espouses his view with commendable zeal, each 
has a partial element of the truth to inspire enthusiasm, each sees 
one side of the subject, but neither seems able to lift himself high 
enough to survey the whole question in an all-embracing under- 
standing and so the entire truth which is found in the golden 
mean remains neglected because it remains unrecognized. 

It is due to this narrow range of vision that many sincere en- 
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thusiasts, because they saw some particular defect, which their 
persistent concentration has exaggerated out of all proportion, 
advocated remedies which perhaps covered defects but failed as 
radical, reconstructive panaceas. And the instances of this patch- 
work multiplied rapidly until our whole educational system was 
barnacled with successive layers of fads, each of which lived its 
day, to be buried with ridicule on the morrow beneath another 
layer just as fanciful and capricious. Worst of all, amid the hue 
and ery of this conflict, in which all want to talk and no one wants 
to listen, the very fundamental idea of education seems to be en- 
tombed beneath the wreck and ruin left in the wake of the strife. 
We hear much about systems in educational conventions, yet the 
pivotal points of interest, the child, with its many inherent com- 
plexities, receives, at best, a cursory attention only. 

Since I have compared education with the growth of a rose, we 
may say that our attitude towards human development must be 
similar to that which we take in relation to the flower. If we 
wish to produce a healthy, fully developed blossom, we do not 
begin by bruising or tampering with the spore or the root. We 
handle it gently, plant it in the ground, cultivate the soil, cut the 
weeds, prune the wild shoots and protect the fibre, so that is may 
develop through the innate powers until the stalk can help itself, 
combat unfavorable circumstances and burgeon forth in all its 
glory, thereby repaying our patience and care with a prolific pro- 
duction of beautiful blossoms to feast the eye and gladden the 
soul. Now note well, we did not put those blossoms into the 
branches; they were already there in embryo form. All we did 
was to help the plant in its tender age to develop its latent possi- 
bilities. 

The parallels hold graphically in regard to education. ‘As no 
man by taking thought can add one inch to his stature, so no man 
by effort or taking counsel can add one faculty to himself or 
fellowmen.” We can be developers of the existing, but not crea- 
tors of the non-existing. John Stuart Mill is very much to the 
point when he says, ‘“JIuman nature is not a machine to be built 
after a model and set to do work prescribed for it, but a tree which 
requires to grow and develop itself on all sides, according to ten- 
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dencies of the inward forces which make it a living thing.” 
Hence in relation to education our attitude must compare to that 
which we assume toward a growing plant. We must provide pro- 
per and favorable environment, remove obstacles which hinder, 
and apply conditions which stimulate healthy development, so that 
every inherent power in the child will be brought out and come to 
its fruition in the fully developed man. But from the very begin- 
ning we must keep in mind that our ultimate object is to produce 
not a social weather-vane but a self-sustaining man, who is capable 
of looking after himself without bolstering assistance from others. 
And this self-reliance should be achieved at the earliest possible 
time, hence the significance of the French proverb: “He is the best 
teacher who makes himself unnecessary at the earliest moment.” 
This then is the correct method of education, that it serve to help 
develop the living forces within the child, but not attempt to drive 
something in from without. 

The pupil, for his part, must respond freely and generously to 
educational endeavors and take kindly to the task, otherwise all en- 
ergy will in truth become love’s labor lost. We may painstakingly 
show the child what is good and how to attain it, and teach what is 
evil and how to avoid it, but if he rejects the former and selects 
the latter of his own volition, our attempts will prove a failure 
and our most cherished expectations will wilt away into blighted 
hope and withered promises. The educator may familiarize the 
pupil with the material at hand and explain its purposes, he may 
teach how to manipulate the tools furnished by nature, but if the 
pupil will not himself construct the building the whole matter 
becomes hopeless. In a word, the educator may teach the pupil, 
but no mortal can learn for him. 

To sum up then we may say that man is endowed with body and 
soul, each has its own proper faculties, each of these should be 
fully developed; none should be permitted to step out of its bounds 
to domineer where it should obey; all should be well poised and 
form a part of a complete well rounded unit. It follows then that 
our educational development must fundamentally hold this object 
as its ultimate end and all teaching, secular and religious, must 
conspire to establish a sound soul in a sound body. 
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The Case Against Myths, Folk-Lore and 
Fairy Stories Again 


W. P. Crark, Associate Proressor or Moprern LaneuagceEs, 
University oF Montana, Missourta, Monv. 


Seams TEA DER of current magazines will readily under- 
stand the profession of the ancient sophists. You 
A will recall that they offered to teach those who 
i would come to them how to make the worse appear 
a | the better cause, which being interpreted, means 
E Z that one can plausibly defend either side of any 
: proposition. Articles appearing in our magazines, 

SNC NITIE 


both popular and technical, give abundant proof, 
if any is needed, of the truth of this assertion. For instance, I 
read a few days ago, in the Atlantic Monthly’ a delightful article 
under the wistful title of “Hobby Fodder” in which the author 
makes out, with charming humor, a perfect case for unscientific 
science. Let us feed the hobby-horse, he argues, and ride him at 
fancy’s free will. Let us debate with moral fervor whether the 
anatomy of Israfel, whose heart’s strings were a lute, bore any 
resemblance to an Aeolian harp. What matters it that Israfel,— 
and all other angels,—cannot be proven to have any existence or 
ever to have had any? I read? too, an eloquent attack upon our 
present day schools because the training there given serves only to 
kill the poetic instinct in our children. And the voice of the poet 
is the voice of authority, the voice of one who has followed fancy 
as well as reason, who has felt as well learned. 

And now I have just read an article in Education® in which it is 
shown quite plausibly that Myths, Folk-lore and Fairy stories, 
while not forbidden absolutely to children, should not constitute 
the basis of the reading materials used in the schools. It happens 


1 October, 1920 
2 Atlantic, July, 1921, Education for Authority. 
3 November, 1921, pp. 159-165, by Gilbert L. Brown. 
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that I am by temperament and training very critical. My first 
impulse is always to demand proof, to refuse assent to declaration 
unsupported by evidence. One would therefore expect me to wel- 
come an attack upon myths, folk-lore and fairy stories. But I 
don’t. I felt sad and lonely—a bit homesick—after reading this 
article. Not that I fear that teachers are going to follow the 
advice of Mr. Brown and those who think as he does—I wonder if 
they are many—the charm of fairyland is too irresistible for that. 
It is the homeland of childhood and we shall not leave it nor re- 
quire our children to leave it. 

As Mr. Brown has not convinced me, though almost everything 
he says is true, so I do not hope to convince him and those who 
think with him. Yet it will do my soul good to make confession 
and there are many, [ know, whose sentiments are in accord with 
my own 

Lena Hildesmuller is a character in one of O. Henry’s stories.* 
She was eleven years old when her father, already rich, thought 
best to send her away from home to work in the Quarrymen’s 
Hotel, thirty miles away. Her work was hard, her body not 
strong, and ill nourished, her employer exacting and hard-hearted. 
Let me quote the words of the author describing her alone in her 
dingy, fobidding room. ‘Her back and limbs were aching. But 
the ache in her heart made the biggest trouble. The last straw 
had been added to the burden upon her small shoulders. They 
had taken away Grimm. Always at night, however tired she 
might be, she had turned to Grimm for comfort and hope.” She 
dwelt, as it were, in an ogre’s castle, leaning upon Grimm and 
longing for the powers of goodness to prevail. But on the day 
before, Mrs. Maloney had found the book in her room and carried 
it away, declaring sharply that it would not do for servants to 
read at night, they lost sleep and did not work briskly the next 
day. Can one only eleven years old, living away from one’s 
mamma, and never having any time to play, live entirely deprived 
of Grimm? Just try it once and you will see what a difficult 
thing it is. And so she wrote to her mother: “Dearest Mamma :— 








4 A Chaparrel Prince, The Heart of the West, pp. 287. 
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I want so much to see you and Gretel and Claus and Heinrich and 
little Adolf. I am so tired I want to see you. To-day I was slap- 
ped by Mrs. Maloney and had no supper. I could not bring in 
enough wood, for my hand hurt. She took my book yesterday. I 
mean “Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” which Uncle Leo gave me, it did 
not hurt anyone for me to read the books. I try to work as well 
as I can, but there is so much to do I read only a little bit every 
night. Dear, mamma, I shall tell you what I am going to do un- 
less you send for me tomorrow to bring me home. I shall go to a 
deep place I know in the river and drown. It is wicked to drown, 
I suppose, but I wanted to see you, and there is no one else. I am 
very tired and Tommy is waiting for the letter. You will excuse 
me mamma if [ do it. 
Your respectful and loving daughter, 
Lena.” 


Of course in the story Lena is rescued by a band of robbers, 
whose leader was and ever remained to her a prince from fairy- 
land. For O. Henry was a maker of fairy tales, and in boyhood 
had sported in the land of the fairies. Did he create his fanciful 
tales as a means of escape for himself from cruelty of his stern 
taskmaster, life? For life had been stern to him. 

3ut, put into the hands of Lena true stories from current life, is 
the suggestion of the anti fairy-tale pleaders. Rescue Lena by the 
aid of her imagination through stories that are in harmony with 
human experience and science. Tell her of fathers that are kind 
and put not their eleven year old daughters to labor. Or of Mrs. 
Maloney that loved the poor little girl who must work, and act as 
mothers to them. There are such fathers and such women em- 
ployers. Certainly there are. But their existence is less real to 
Lena than that of the princes and giants of fairyland. And the girls 
and boys who enjoy homes of plenty and wealth, whose parents 
are tender and kind, who are free from illusions, mythic, theologic 
and scientific,—what will they do to escape from their weary 
existence? For reality is tedious and satiety is, perhaps, con- 
tentment’s worst foe. Let such children run riot in fairyland. 
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Tell them of the poor and maltreated who found miraculous com- 
fort. Their lives will brighten and their hearts be softened there- 
by. Reality will enslave them soon enough. It needs not our aid 
to speed it. 

And the children will believe your fables, say the antis? Far 
from it. We have not sufficient knowledge of or interest in the 
normal child’s power to reason.® I have a six year old son and he 
has taught me much. He goes to Sunday school because he likes 
to go. 1 have wondered if I should encourage him to go, or even 
permit him to go. For there he is not only told myths but told to 
believe them as true. Hebrew mythology to many is still history 
while all other myths are but fables. My boy delights in the 
stories of the Bible. The Flood, in particular, fascinates him. 
I asked him if it ever occurred and his reply was instant: “No, 
it couldn’t have occurred.” No one had told him that. He loves 
to roam by free choice in fairyland. He knows when he is going 
there. For him it is the place where anything may happen at 
your fancy. And that is precisely why he likes it. It gives him 
a chance to free himself from the reality of his toy, his little 
brother who sometimes annoys him, his excellent mother who 
risked her life for him and would gladly do so again, from his 
father who loves him second only to his mother, and who, he knows, 
is always kind to him. No, we are all subject to congruity, prob- 
ability and harmony with human life. That is just what he does 
not want. He wants only the limitations of thought, which can 
defy all the laws that science knows of, unless the wantoness of 
fancy can be reduced to scientific formule. As one can defy space 
and time by the might of thought, so, at least, the child can defy all 
limitations of probability and congruity and harmony with actual 
experience and build him a world of any sort he pleases. And 
the point is that the poor Lenas need this magic power to free them 
from their sordidness, the pampered pet of luxury needs it yet 
more to escape from the terrors of satiety, and the child of loving 


5 See Atlantic Monthly for November, 1921. Confessions of a Bachelor, 
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parents and competency needs it to fly away from the ennui of 
goodness itself. 

Mr. Brown objects to fairy tales as training of the imagination. 
Such training cannot be “transferred,” he agues, to the visualiz- 
ing of the problems involved in the construction of an automobile 
or an exroplane. Perhaps so. What of it? Mr. Brown is, 
apparently, assuming that the construction of automobiles and 
zeroplanes is more important than the creation of the myth of De- 
dalus flying from Crete to Italy, or Bellerophon soaring to heaven 
on winged Pegasus. This is certainly open to question ; for one test 
of value is contribution to spiritual insight and who can doubt that 
the flying of Bellerophon and Deedalus, with the fall of the former, 
and Icarus, son of the latter, because they knew not the meaning of 
moderation—speak more to the heart than automobiles and air- 
ships? Take just a bit of detail from the Dedalus story to show 
how the ancients knew they were dealing with myth and that 
myth was life. Dzdalus, says Virgil,® with the remark “so runs 
the story,” on swift wings dared to trust himself to the air and 
flew from Crete to Italy. Here he built a temnle and adorned 
it with scenes from the life he had observed in:’Crete, a life of 
jealousies, political intrigue, and suffering for diplomatic 
dishonesty, a life, too, where guilty passion brought its dire 
consequences. All this is put in concreteness, through myth- 
Then notice the perfect expression of a father’s love for his son, 
and a father’s sorrow for the loss of that son, dead from sinning. 
“Thou also, Icarus, wouldst have had a great part in that great 
temple’s adorning, had grief permitted; twice he (Dedalus) had 
tried to show forth in gold, thy fall; twice had the hands of the 
father failed in the effort.” There may be better ways to suggest 
(for poetry and the art primarily suggestions to those who have 
eyes that see and hearts that feel) such thoughts and emotions. 
Most of us know not of them, and since this way is so splendid, 
why seek another ? 

Mr. Brown’s chief argument against myths is that they are 
taught children on the ground of the culture epoch or recapitula- 


6 Aev. VI. 14ff. 
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tion theory. This theory has no adequate scientific support. 
Therefore myths ought not to be the source of reading materials 
for children. ‘The child of today is like (in brain structure) 
the child of the early Egyptian, Persian and Greek and not like 
the adult of those peoples.” Agreed. But the adult Greeks 
weie the very ones who related, cherished, preserved myths. We 
deceive ourselves sadly if we suppose for a moment that an Aeschy- 
lus, a Sophocles, a Euripides, an Aristophanes, a Demosthenes, 
a Plato, took the myths as any more historical than we do. They 
knew what is, perhaps, the only danger that lies in myths, namely 
that of trying to give them value as history. This danger still 
confronts us in Hebrew myth. But how marvellously the poets 
and sculptors interpreted life through myth! Our children do 
not recapitulate the race history. No; they are but little Greeks 
or little Egyptians, and as myths were food to the spirits of chil- 
dren then, so are they today. The same appetite finds the same 
food the only one which satisfies. As we would not take from our 
children food that nourishes and gives health, so we should not 
fail to supply thir spirits with the food upon which healthy 
minds have ever ted. 

To take myth, folk-lore and fairy tale from the lives of children 
would be like taking poetry and music from the lives of adults. 
It can be done but the results are depressing beyond words. Dar- 
win said late in life that he found he could not listen to musie or 
read poetry, and lamented the fact as the calamity it was. Could 
he live again, said he, he would daily listen to music and read 
poetry that the emotional nature might not be atrophied. With 
a temperament cold and scientific he readily lost all appreciation 
of that which appeals to feeling or the mind through feeling. If 
ever there was a time when there was not the least reason to enter- 
tain any fear that the children would not become sufficiently scien- 
tific, that time is now. The scientific method has invaded and 
pervaded everything. Are we to be asked to hasten the entrance 
of our children into this confining, stifling atmospucre? The 
wings of fancy will be clipped soon enough; we certainly should 
not try to prevent their growing. 
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The experience of a great poet will illustrate the point of view 
of the defender of myth, folk-lore and fairy tales. Wordsworth’ 
says of himself “I used to brood over the stories of Enoch and 
Elijah, and almost to persuade myself that, whatever might be- 
come of others, I should be translated in something of the same 
way, to heaven. . . . Many times while going to school have I 
grasped at a wall or tree to recall myself from this abyss of ideal- 
ism to the reality. At that time I was afraid of such processes. 
In later periods of life I have deplored, as we have all reason to 
do, a subjugation of an opposite character, and have rejoiced over 
the remembrances, as expressed in the lines— 


“Obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Falling from us, vanishings ; 


. . those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing.” 


A nature as sensitive as that of Wordsworth can create its own 
myths but less fortunate-spirits must feed upon the accumulated 
stories of the ages. Therefore many of us give ready assent to 
the same fault when he cries 


“Great God! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.” 


Finally, this last quotation affords a most practical reason for 
selecting, as reading materials for children, myths, ete. Such 


7 Preface to Ode on Intimations of Immortality. 
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reading offers one of the most effective® and natural introductions 
to the best literature, that of the past and that of the present. Mr. 
Brown would start with the present and look to the future; but 
the present is only an infant and one must know something of the 
child’s antecedents in order to look to its future. Furthermore, 
while the child most likely does not re-live the culture epochs of 
the past in his growth to maturity, he does need to re-live the ex- 
perience of the best of his predecessors. And of that experience 
myths, folk-lore and fairy tales record just the part that the early 
school-age of the child is fitted to enjoy and absorb. He will 
find, too, in later life, as others have done, that a critical examina- 
tion of these stories, which in his childhood enchanted him, will 
contribute in no small way to an understanding of his total present 
environment. 


‘8 Should one say “‘ efficient ’’ to be sure of approval from the ‘“‘ Moderns ’’? 











Moral Education in the Public Schools 


Susan W. Norron, State Normat Scuoot, 
Vautitey City, Nortu Daxora. 


First Parrer* 


+ 


‘SHE development of character has stood for years as 


: the recognized aim of education. No theory of 
7 education ignores it. It is discussed in every edu- 

| cational magazine. At every educational meeting, 

@ be it national, state, or local, it has been held up as 
2 the final aim of the teacher. Every teacher has at 
some time been thrilled with this high purpose of 
of her calling. Finding herself again within the 
four walls of the schoolroom, all the traditions of the past come 
thronging in upon her, and she falls back into the old routine of 
trying to cover a given amount of subject matter in a given amount 
of time. She hopes vaguely that this is in some way ministering 
to the character of her pupils. She does not see quite how it does, 
but it is the way that she has been taught, perhaps it is much bet- 
ter than the way she has been taught, and it ought to help to make 
the pupils better citizens. And so the teaching goes on. 

Our theories are good but our practices are not in line with our 
theories. We see the light shining far ahead, but what are the 
steps that will bring us to the light? How can we reach this high 
goal, the spiritual development of the child ? 

Recently a new organization was effected at Washington, The 
Character Education Institution, its slogan being. “Character 
First in Education.” Many educators in various parts of the 
country were at work in the preparation of a suitable code of 
morals for elementary and secondary schools. A prize was offered 
for the best code, and the prize code published in our magazines. 
For a year past, a committee of nine collaborators in each state 
has been trying to work out the best method of character educa- 


tion in public schools, and a considerable sum of money is to be 
® To be followed by a second article in Education for April. 
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awarded to the committee which has developed the best plan. 
These findings ought to be of far greater value than the efforts 
of previous years. 

All this has been a great help in holding steadily before the 
minds of the people or a part of the people, this vital phase of edu- 
vation, which too often has been allowed to slip into the back- 
ground. It has doubtless emphasized the importance of moral 
education. 

A code of morals may be recognized as excellent by grown-ups. 
The adult may know that it would be extremely beneficial for 
every boy and girl to adopt such a code. To become effective, it 
must operate in the life of the boy or girl. How are these beauti- 
ful ideas to be “put across?’ How are they to be made so attrac- 
tive that the boy will voluntarily adopt them as his standard of 
living? A code can never be superimposed upon the youthful 
mind. The child will not accept it in that way. He does not like 
to be preached to. If you tell a story with a moral and begin to 
press home the moral, his antagonism is at once aroused. 

Yet every normal boy has standards by which he measures life. 
Why does a boy smoke? Not because he likes it. Even if it 
makes him sick, he persists) Why? Because he thinks it is 
manly. It is a part of his tdeal of manliness. Punishment or 
external compulsion or restriction may limit or prohibit the smok- 
ing, at least in the presence of his elders, but the boy is not being 
morally benefited until his ideal of manliness is changed. So it 
is with everything in his life. The motive power of all action is 
the zdeal. 

The problem then is, how can we so present the desirable quali- 
ties that the boy will see their beauty or attractiveness and build 
them into his ideal. 

This can be done by inductive lessons. In fact, it has been done 
in several schools with which the writer is familiar. It is true of 
children that they are singularly open-minded toward truth. 
Their conceptions of life have not become dwarfed and distorted 
by sordid experiences with the world. They have no false pride 
nor pet theories to defend. They are hampered by no prejudices. 
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They will think straight to a conclusion with startling directness. 
They will state a profound truth with a simplicity and frankness 
that makes the teacher bow her head in reverence, thinking meekly 
of the words of the Master Teacher, “Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” Children will affirm with conviction a truth that they 
would not accept if an adult attempted to impress it upon them. 
And when a truth has come to a youth as a result of his own think- 
ing guided by the skillful questioning of a teacher, that truth be- 
comes his. He accepts its authority and builds it into his ideal. 

It is not fully a part of him, however, until he begins to live it. 
Right here is the next great opportunity of the true teacher. 
Moral education consists of two distinct lines of activity: moral 
instruction and moral training. Furnishing materials with which 
the child may build his ideal is moral instruction only. Ideals 
not embodied in living become a curse. The child must be given 
opportunity to live his ideal. This is moral training. 

As our schools are at present organized, the training the child- 
ren receive is immoral, rather than moral. This is not the teach- 
er’s fault, it is not the superintendent’s fault, nor is it the fault of 
the School Board, nor of the community. It is the result of 
tradition. 

Before the child comes to school, he has had the idea instilled 
into his mind that the teacher is to make him behave. He may 
have absorbed it from his older brothers and sisters. He may 
have been told by his father or mother. At any rate when he 
enters school, he has the settled conviction that it is the teacher’s 
business to make him learn and to make him behave. By natural 
inference it is therefore his business to be made to learn and to be 
made to behave. 

The teacher also has this understanding of her duties. The 
School Board has hired its teachers after careful inquiry concern- 
ing their power to discipline. This then, is the tacit but accepted ~ 
understanding of all parties concerned; child, teacher, superin- 
tendent, School Board and community. 

Just how far can a child’s moral education be carried when the 
conditions are such that he is trained to look to the forces without 
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himself to control his activity? Did you ever stop to think of 
the distinguishing difference between a self-respecting citizen and 
a criminal? Is not the fundamental difference this: the self- 
respecting citizen is controlled by the forces within himself; the 
criminal, because he fails to control himself must be controlled by 
the forces without? Just what kind of moral training is the great 
mass of our future citizens receiving ¢ 

The writer remembers visiting the “show school” in one of our 
large cities. The city took a justifiable pride in its fine school 
system. The discipline of this particular school was the delight 
of the superintendent. Perfect order prevailed everywhere. 
Teachers stood about the corridors as the children decorously pas- 
sed to their rooms. After the session opened, I went from room 
to room. Everywhere the same beautiful order prevailed. 
Finally one of the teachers was obliged to leave her room to attend 
to dismissing a class from the building. The room was immediately 
reduced to utter disorder. The force without had been removed 
and choas resulted. I have asked my classes of student teachers 
in training, just recently come from various High Schools: “What 
happened at your High School when the teacher stepped out of 
the room and the students were left alone?” The peculiar smile 
that passed from face to face told the story. There may be ex- 
ceptions, but they only prove the rule. Again I repeat, it is not 
the fault of these young people. They can not be expected to 
manifest spiritual strength when they have been given no oppor- 
tunity to develop spiritual strength. It is the fault of the system, 
the conditions under which they have passed their school life. 

Take another example. Why is whispering wrong? Is it not 
because under ordinary conditions it disturbs and hinders the 
work? Manufacturers have found that talking among employees 
during their work is a great waste of time. In many factories 
visitors are welcome and allowed to observe the various processes 
but are requested not to speak to the workers. Interruption diverts 
the attention, wastes valuable time and may spoil a skillful piece 
of work. This is just as true in the schoolroom. © Unnecessary 
talking delays, may interrupt a good piece of thought work, and 
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invariably wastes the time of a few. It may interfere with the 
good work of many. It is therefore to be reduced to a minimum. 

Is it ever right to whisper? Every one will agree that there 
are times when it would be wrong not to whisper. What deter- 
mines whether whispering is right or wrong? There is one 
criterion which I believe every one would accept. Is it necessary ? 
Necessary whispering is right. Who is to determine when it is 
necessary / 

Let us turn to the prevalent custom in our schools. A child 
wishes to speak to another. Does he stop to question himself, Is 
this act right because it is necessary? No, he raises his hand and 
asks the teacher’s permission to speak. If he receives it, he has 
no qualms of conscience. If you should ask him, “Is it right for 
you to be whispering?” he would tell you with a reassuring smile, 
“Why, the teacher gave me permission.” 

Does the teacher’s permission make whispering right? I have 
asked this question of student teachers many times, always to 
receive the same affimative response. When forced to analyze the 
situation, they have invariably reversed their decision. Their 
unhesitating reply, however, reveals the moral (?) training they 
have received in their early vears. It was simply an accepted 
belief which had never before been challenged. 

So the child, instead of realizing that there are fundamental 
principles of right, justice, and consideration for others, which both 
teacher and pupil are bound to recognize and obey, has formed a 
most erroneous conception. He has learned to believe that the 
teacher’s permission can make right that which in and of itself is 
wrong. He may know that his whispering is unnecessary but he 
has the teacher’s permission and therefore he has no responsibility 
about it. He feels himself safe from all unfavorable consequences. 
He has used the teacher’s conscience. It is much easier; it is more 
comfortable. Then we wonder as the child grows older, why he 
has no judgment, no sense of values. If he is not allowed to 
decide the smaller problems which come to him during his school 
years, how can he be ready for the greater decisions of right and 
wrong which must come later? Again he is looking to the forces 
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without, not only to control his activity, but to make his decisions. 
His standards of right and wrong are based on the arbitrary 
authority of the teacher, not on fundamental laws of truth and 
righteousness. Moral issues are being obscured, rather than 
clarified. nual 

These false standards lead to various other erroneous conclu- 
sions. Since law is to him based on the authority of the teacher, 
evading the law is legitimate, if it can be done without the teach- 
er’s knowledge. Not the act, but being caught by the teacher, 
constitutes the crime. A boy naturally honest and frank will not 
think it beneath him to do all kinds of sneaking things, feeling 
that he has satisfied the moral demands when he admits his deed 
frankly, if caught. The inevitable moral effect of the act upon 
himself, irrespective of whether it is discovered or undiscovered 
has never entered his consciousness. 

These results are inevitable in schools controlled by autocracy. 
A child must have the right spiritual environment as well as the 
right physical and mental environment if he is to develop a sturdy 
moral life. If a child is in an atmosphere of suspicion and dis- 
trust, he can hardly be expected to develop trustworthiness. If 
he is constantly treated like a little child, he will not grow in man- 
liness. Even though his own ideal be high, he cannot embody it 
unless his environment supplies conditions that permit of self- 
expression. As a plant cannot grow without light and moisture, 
so the child must have the right spiritual environment for a vigor- 
ous spiritual or moral growth. It is the purpose of the school to 
furnish opportunity for the highest possible physical, mental, and 
spiritual living at this present moment, and the equipment for 
such living at every subsequent moment. To supply this, the 
organization of the school must be changed. : 

To summarize briefly, moral education includes two things: 
Moral instruction, in which the child is inductively presented with 
materials with which to form ideals; and moral training, by which 
he is furnished the conditions for embodying his ideal. As the 
schools are organized at present, these conditions are not furnished. 

The next article will discuss how the organization of the school 
may be changed to meet this need. 











A Project in Geography 


Heien K. Brert, Demonstration TEACHER, 
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summon, TT project-problem method of teaching geography, 
= when sanely conducted, brings about most gratify- 
T ing results in enthusiasm for the subject, in knowl- 
i edge of many books, in a thirst for information, in 
euummomnnng Skill in the use of many books and ability to sift 
the desired information from them, in a knowledge 
of geographical principles and opportunities to 
apply them. A spirit of co-operation is inculcated, 
a sense of responsibility for one’s own contribution and for that of 
the group, individually and collectively, is developed and there is 
a desire to explore still farther into the subject, which must bring 
about most desirable concomitants. 

The method requires a teacher with a wide amount of informa- 
tion, an ability to inspire and guide but not dominate, power to 
allow freedom and enthusiasm to have full play without disorder, 
wisdom to detect and train leaders, skill to keep each member of 
the group working at his highest level. A good collection of 
books is desirable, though a limited number wisely selected will 
answer the purpose. Pupils should be trained to find geographi- 
cal materials all around them. Newspapers and magazines fur- 
nish unlimited resources in their articles and their advertisements, 
Every part of the textbook must be brought into play. More use 
of pictures and ability to see geographical facts in them is to be 
desired. 

The weaknesses of the method as it is practiced now seems to lie 
in a tendency to license rather than liberty, in a squandering of 
time when poorly conducted, in not having an end in view at which 
to arrive, and in overlooking the necessary drill or “rounding up” 
at the end of the group reports. These weaknesses will no doubt 
disappear as we get a better conception of our aim and are daring 
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enough to experiment sufficiently and thoughtfully with the inten- 
tion of making each project better and fuller than the one preced- 
ing. 

The following is an outline of a project worked out this 
semester by the 6A grade of the Observation Department of the 
Cleveland School of Education. It is presented here with the 
hope that it will be taken merely as a guide and not as a a model. 
The dates of the various steps in the project are given, so that one 
may see that very little time was lost. As each group of children 
reported, an outline of their report was placed upon the blackboard 
by the teacher and was later copied into geography notebooks by 
the entire class. Other groups were ready to question the report- 
ing group and to discuss the information brought in, so that each 
member of the class had a responsibility to learn all necessary 
phases of the problem. The teacher’s responsibility was to have 
knowledge of the project as a whole and in detail, to be a guide 
and inspiration throughout, to have a knowledge of the progress 
of each group, to give special help to the leaders and through them 
to the group, to select the points that are most vital to be learned 
by the entire class, and to so conduct the resumé and drill that each 
member of the class shall have all the essential points. 


Tue British Empire 

Approach, October 16. The making of graphs comparing foreign 
trade of Europe’s most important nations for 1913 and 1918, 
also tonnage of six greatest nations for 1919. Importance of 
Great Britian developed. 

Project. Of what importance to world trade is the British 
Empire ? 

Problems, October 19. Location and Accessibility. Natural 
resources — Transportation facilities — Products — Exports 
and Imports — Cities — Colonial possessions. 





Groups, October, 20. Formation on basis of political divisions— 
England — Ireland — Scotland — Wales — Canada — 8S. 


Africa — Australia — India — Egypt — Smaller posses- 
sions, 
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October 21. Leaders chosen by group. Individual work with 
leaders—pupils study their group assignment as a whole from 
their textbooks. 

Leader, October 22. Assign individual topic to each member of 
group under direction of teacher. Look up materials— 
picture — maps — ete. Give aid to those in group needing 
it. 

Individual Study. Each member of group responsible for his 
individual topic and some knowledge of the group subject as 
a whole. Aid other members of group in finding available 
material or sources of information. 

Study, October 23-26. Supervised and socialized. Comparisons 
and use of many textbooks encouraged. 


Group Reports. Size of British Empire 1914 
In Europe 121512 sq. mi. 
In Asia 2187550 sq. mi. 
In Africa 3618245 sq. mi. 
In N. America 3893020 sq. mi. 
In C. America 8600 sq. mi. 
In West Indies 12300 sq. mi. 
In S. America 97800 sq. mi. 
In Australia 3214685 sq. mi. 

Total Area 13,153,712 sq. mi. 
Added in 1920 
German Colonies 1,027,620 sq. mi. 
Palestine 7,790 sq. mi. 
Mesopotamia 143,250 sq. mi. 
Arabia 107,380 sq. mi. 
Persia 628,000 sq. mi. 
Egypt 350,000 sq. mi. 

Total 2,264,040 sq. mi. 


Grand Total 15,417,752 sq. mi. 
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England, October 27-28. Physical features and their effects on 
life of people. Emphasize England as market of world. 
Greatest merchant marine. London exchanges millions of 
dollars daily. Manufacture of iron and steel goods, and tex- 
tiles based on rich deposits of iron, coal, limestone. Export- 
ing of coal. Importance of mining and fishing. Population 
and character of people. Cities: London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Birmmgham. 

Scotland, October 29. Wool producing country—Emphasize 
causes Shipbuilding in Glasgow—Textiles—Iron and Steel 
Fish market in Aberdeen—Edinburgh. 

Ireland, October 30. Geographical reasons for name “Emerald 
Isle.” Use of peat—Reasons for poor farms. Grazing 
Emphasize flax and Irish linen. Shipbuilding in Belfast. 
Cities: Belfast—Dublin—Cork. 

Wales, November 2. Why mining is so important. Cardiff— 
greatest coal exporting city of world. 

November 3. Resume. 





Bibliography 
Notes on Geography of Europe—Mark Jefferson. 
Dawn of American History in Europe—Nida. 
3ritain and British Seas—H. J. MacKinder. 
The British Empire—Herbertson. 
Modern Europe—Fannie E. Coe. 
Geographical Reader—Carpenter. 
Europe— Winslow. 
The British Isles—Tomlinson. 
Elementary Geography Book V1I—Herbertson. 
A Boy in Eirinn—Padraic Colum, 
Kathleen in Ireland—McDonald. 
Geography by Grades 6A. 
The British Empire—Black. 
Rabenort’s Geography—Europe. 
Elementary Geography—Herbertson. 
Tarr & McMurray Geography Books II & ITI. 
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Canada, November 4. Distance from England about 2600 miles 


= 


traversible in 7 or 8 days. Ports St. Johns—Halifax. 
Trade routes from Vancouver to England via Panama Canal 
about 7000 miles. Exports to England—-wheat—lumber. 
Imports from England—iron and steel goods—textiles. 
Cities — Ottawa — Quebec — Montreal — Vancouver. 


Bibliography 
Industrial Studies—Allen. 
Industries of Today—M. A. L. Lane. 
Our American Neighbors—Winslow. 
Geography of the World’s Agriculture—Finch & Baker. 
Commercial Geography—Gannett. 


§. Africa, November 5-6. Comparison of climate with that of 


Canada. Emphasize importance of mining—grazing. Pro- 
ducts exported to England. Hides—skins—feathers—gold 
ivory—diamonds—wool—palm oil—rubber. Total exports 
1918 $172,000,000. Imports from England—iron and steel 
goods—machinery—textiles—amounting in 1918 to $240, 
000,000. Cities — Johannesburg — Cape Town—Pretoria. 
Total population—175,000,000. Foreign 1,125,000. 


Bibliography 
Peeps at Many Lands—S. Africa. 
Africa—Herbertson. 
Home Life in All Lands. 
Africa of Today. 
Around the World. 
Encyclopedias. 


Egypt, November 9-10. Location — Climatic peculiarities 


Valley of Nile River—Delta—Causes—Agriculture—irri- 
gation. Products — cotton — sugar cane — dates. Pyra- 
mids — Sphinx — Obelisk — Suez Canal. Exports gum 
arabic — cotton — rubber — ivory — skins — feathers. 
Cities — Cairo — Alexandria — Port Said. 





a 
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Australia, November 11-12. Location in belt of South East 
Trades. Effect of trades and surface upon climate. Empha- 
size importance of sheep raising. Great mineral wealth. 


Australia—Carpenter. 
Wealth of the World’s Waste Places—Gilson. 
Geography by Grades 6A. 


Exports — wool — meat — hides — tallow — dairy pro- \ 
ducts. Imports — iron and steel goods — machinery—tex- f 
tiles from England. Cities — Melbourne — Sydney. i 
j 

Bibliography | 
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India, November 13-16. Location—physical features—mon- 
soons. Effects of varying rainfall and surface on crops. 


Millet — wheat — rice — tea — cotton. Valuable forests \ 
mineral deposits — petroleum. Emphasize effects of caste 
system and of British control. Exports of wheat — cotton 


spices — tea — fibers — indigo — opium. Cities — Bom- 
bay — Calcutta. 
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Bibliography 


Asia, A geographical Reader—Huntington. 
Home Life in All Lands—Chas. Morris. 
Asia—Allen. 

Asia—Lyde. 

Atlas Geography Part II. 


Other Possessions, November 17. Gibraltar—Key to Mediter- 
ranean. Ceylon — tea — graphite — rubber — gems. 
Borneo (part) spices—coffee. New Guinea (part) forests 
rubber — camphor. New Zealand — wool — frozen meat 
butter. Aden — Bermudas — Bahamas — Jamaica. Bri- 
tish Guiana and islands everywhere. Empire held to- 
gether through great merchant marine,—cables—wireless 
telegraphy—and habits of travel. 
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November 18. Other imports of Great Britain. Wheat — rub- 
ber — beef from South America. Wood pulp — dairy pro- 
ducts — lumber — hides and skins — paper from Scandi- 


navian countries. Chemicals — potash — dyes — from 
Germany. Meat — dairy products — flower bulbs from 
Holland. 


November 19-20. Resumé. 


The geography project broadened into a more general one as 
to “What importance to the world is the British Empire?’ and 
involved the study of its history—literature—civics—art—ausic 
folk dancing—biography of great men and women, ete. 

Each member of the class had some individual topic of re- 
search for which he alone was responsible. This report was 
given to the class, discussed by them, and speeches were then 
composed by the class which were assembled to form a pageant 
entitled “England, Past and Present.” 

The Spirits of the Past included—Romans—Alfred the Great 
Vikings—Norman — Conquest — King Arthur—Magna Charta 
Spanish — Armada — Period of Exploration — Queen Elizabeth 
American Colonies. 

The Spirits of the Present included—Queen Victoria—Can- 
ada—India — 8S. Africa — Egypt — Australia—Smaller Posses- 
sions—England—Ireland—Scotland—W ales—Great Men of Past 
(writers—poets-—artists)—Great Men of Today—British Navy. 

At least eighty books have been consulted, stories of English 
literature were read at school and at home during this period; 
some of the folk-songs of these countries were learned or pre- 
sented on the victrola—national hymns were sung; visits to the 
Cleveland Museum of Art were made for a study of the art of 
various parts of the empire; English architecture was studied 
and sketches made of Gothic windows; quotations from Shake- 
speare and memory gems from other poets were memorized; 
dramatizations of parts of Robin Hood were given; scenery and 
figures for staging selections from Robin Hood and some Shake- 
spearean figures on a miniature stage were painted. 
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The geographical part of the project was completed in a 
month, but the entire project extended over a period of seven or 
eight weeks. 


ENGLAND—PAST AND PRESENT. 
Part I—Tue Spirits or THE Past. 
Part I]—Tue Spirits or THE PRESENT. 
Enter Joun Burtt and HeErarp escorting Enetanp, ScorLanp 
IRELAND, WALES. 


ENGLAND: 


England—the mighty empire builder! Through twenty cen- 
turies of struggle, my weakness has grown to strength. 

I own land masses on every continent. The sun never sets on 
my possessions. I am the “Mistress of the Seas.” 

My ships protect my possessions and are found in every port 
of the world. I have dominion over five hundred million souls 
of every race and of many religions. I have had a wonderful 
history—great men, great women, interesting buildings, ancient 
castles. Times without number I have struggled for religious 
and political liberty. Yet Kipling says: 

“God of our fathers, known of old— 
Lord of our far flung battle line— 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold, 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of hosts, be within us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget.” 


ScoTLAND: 


After years of struggle we have peacefully united with Eng- 
gland and have stood shoulder to shoulder through two centuries 
of progress. mor 

We, too, have had great men—William Wallace, and Robert 
Bruce, our soldiers; Bobbie Burns, our beloved poet; Sir Walter 
Scott, the writer of great stories; James Watt, the inventor of 
the steam engine; Sir Harry Lauder, the prince of entertaine:s ; 
and Andrew Carnegie, the benefactor of American libraries. 


| 
. 
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Scotland’s hardy workmen help to build England’s ships. 
Our rugged hillsides are covered with sheep, and our Scotch col- 
lie and Shetland pony are as well known as our national flowers, 
the heather and the thistle. 

Our Highlanders are very picturesque in their tartan kilts and 
plaids and the merry din of the bagpipes and the strains of the 
Highland Fling, make every Scotchman feel at home no matter 
where he is. 

Our famous songs, Annie Laurie and Auld Lang Syne, have 
followed the English flag to every land. 

Our ideals are best expressed in these words: 


“That man to man the world o’er 


Shall brithers be for a’ that.” 


TRELAND: 

People call me the “Emerald Isle” because of the simmering 
green of my landscape. 

We have long been famous for our flax and linen and the art of 
our people is expressed in our beautiful laces and our sweet 
songs. Our keen wit is known everywhere, as is the shamrock 
and our famous St. Patrick. 

For many years we have been restless in our connection with 
England and our hoping for a speedy settlement of the Irish 
question. 


Wates: 

I am proud of my connection with this great empire. My 
people are descendants of the unconquered Britons who were 
driven into the mountains by the Romans. 

Since the incident at Cernaroon Castle, the title, “Prince of 
Wales,” has always been given to the king’s eldest son. One of 
the greatest men in England today—Lloyd George—is a 
Welshman. 
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HERALD announces “Rome.” 


Rome: 

Rome, too, was an empire builder. I was the beginning of 
your civilization. I established your agriculture; I started 
your mines; I cut down your forests; I founded some of your 
towns; I built some of your roads which lasted even to the pres- 
ent day. I helped your manufacturing; I taught you Latin; 
and I gave you some military training. 

Follow the advice of Kipling, for Rome forgot and has fallen 
to decay. 

ENGLAND: 
Your advice is helpful and we will try to follow it. 
Heratp announces “An Early Saxon.” 
Earty Saxon: 

Alfred the Great’s life was spent in working and fighting for 
the rights of his people. He was the “Father of the English 
Navy” and the first on record to defeat the Danes. 

He encouraged manufacturing and trade with other lands. 
He improved the laws and established trial by jury. He orig- 
inated the eight-hour day. 

King Alfred was a highly educated man and did much to pro- 
mote education and religion in England. 

ENGLAND: 

Alfred the Great has played a vital part in our history and we 
appreciate it. 

Herarp announces “A Viking.” 
VIKING: 

I belonged to the Vikings who plundered England in the days 
gone by. Yet King Canute’s contribution was peace, justice, 
mercy and good will to the church. 

His courtiers flattered him that he could rule the waves, but 
he showed them there is but One who can say, “Thus far shalt 
thou come, but no farther.” 
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ENGLAND: 


Though I am “Mistress of the Seas,” I cannot command the 
waves. 


Heratp announces “William the Conqueror.” 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR: 

The Norman Conquest brought harsh treatment to the people, 
but in the end it made a united England. We improved the 
crude ways of the English and made them more refined. Our 
smoother French in time helped to make the English language 
the finest language in the world. 


ENGLAND: 
We thank you for your refining influence. 
Heratp announces “King Richard.” 
Kine Ricwarp: 

In the year 1190, while helping the Christians in Constanti- 
nople to drive back the Turks, and in our part of the Crusades, 
we learned many things to our advantage from the countries 
through which we passed. 

Our work seemed a failure, but eight centuries later, the cru- 


sades became a success when England drove the Turks out of 
J vusalem. 


ENGLAND: 


It was our brave General Allenby who made this last crusade 
a successful one. 


HERALD announces “An English Baron.” 
Eneutsu Baron: 


At the point of the sword, we barons forced King John to sign 
the famous Magna Charta which gave every Englishman some 
rights. 

Some of these rights were: just taxation, trial by one’s peers, 
and the careful guarding of one’s property. The best of these 
laws are in force in every free country in the world. 
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ENGLAND: 
Magna Charta is to this day the foundation of many of our 


laws. 
HERALD announces “Queen Elizabeth.” 


QuEEN ELizaBETH: 

People call me “Good Queen Bess” because of my good influ- 
ence over my subjects. 

During my reign of nearly half a century, I am proud of the 
progress of my people in improving their homes, their food and 
their manner of living. 

Since the glorious defeat of the Spauish Armada, we have 
built the mightiest navy in the world. 

Many great men have helped to make my reign a famous one, 
among them Sir Walter Raleigh, the planter of colonies; Sir 
Francis Drake, the first Englishman to sail around the world; 
Gilbert and Frobisher, the great explorers; Shakespeare, the 
mighty dramatist; Bacon, the great philosopher; and Spencer, 
the poet. 

The soldiers and sailors, too, have done their part in building 
up the trade of England. 


ENGLAND: 
You deserve great credit for what was accomplished during 
your reign. 


Dance. 


HeErawtp announces “A Modern Poet.” 


SHAKESPEARE (by A Modern Poet) : 

Time has proven that Shakespeare is the most talked of man 
in history. Shakespeare had an unusual gift of imagination, 
language and humor, which when interwoven made him the 
greatest dramatist in the world. He knew all phases of human 
life and nature in all her moods. His religious sentiment and 
deep thinking make him a great inspiration to all the world. 
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Thomas Bailey Aldrich says: 
“Yet ’twas the king of England’s kings, 
The rest with all their pomp and trains 
Are moldered half-remembered things— 
’Tis he alone that lives and reigns.” 


ENGLAND: 
We are proud of our claim to Shakespeare, the mighty drama- 
tist, who now belongs to the ages. 


Heratp announces “An American Colonist.” 


American COoLonist: 

We left our mother land to come to America for religious free- 
dom and that has been the American ideal ever since. We showed 
our love for England by naming our towns after hers and by 
using the best of her laws as the foundation of our Constitution. 

We had not been in America long before we established schools 
for all the children and to this day, education has been an im- 
portant factor in American life. Though it cost much suffering, 
we taught England the lesson that every colony in her dominion 
should have its rights. 

Now we are proud of our connections with England, and of 
our century of friendly relations. 


ENGLAND: 

So do we appreciate the spirit of friendship and the common 

aims of these two great English-speaking nations. 
Heratp announces “Queen Victoria.” 
QvrEENn VICTORIA: 

My long reign of sixty-four years is considered one of the 
greatest and most prosperous in the history of the British Em- 
pire. Long strides were taken toward public education and the 
establishment of public libraries and playgrounds. 

The condition of the working people was greatly benefited by 
bett-r laws and by the Saturday half-holidays and by the special 
interest I took in them. 
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In the main my reign was one of peace, and with the aid of 
skillful advisors like the Prince Consort, Lord Melbourne and 
Gladstone, my influence throughout the world has been for good. 
ENGLAND: 

We are justly proud of you, the “Mother Queen of History” 
and appreciate the blessing of a long reign under wise guidance 
and under the influence of a good woman. 


Dance—Sweet Kate. 


Heratp announces “India.” 
Inpia: 

I am one of England’s mightiest possessions and am the home 
of many millions of people with many different languages. 

My contribution to the British Empire is cotton and my 
great mineral wealth; and with her co-operation, I am slowly 
progressing in my various industries. I am proud of my won- 
derful talent for carving on wood and ivory and of the beautiful 
workmanship of my buildings, the Taj Mahal being considered 
the most beautiful building in the world. 


ENGLAND: 

We are thankful to have such a country as India with its vast 
resources under our control. 

HeEratp announces “Canada.” 
CaNnaDa: 

I, too, am one of England’s greatest possessions and am a great 
store house of food, minerals and lumber. In spite of my size, 
I have only eight million inhabitants, for much of my land is 
forested or cold or barren. For this reason I am called “Our 
Lady of the Snows.” 

My men, however, have developed my vast resources, and are 
brave and daring. They have proven loyal to the mother country 
in helping to win the greatest war in history. 

The beaver, a symbol which shows the industry of my people, 
and the maple leaf, our national emblem, are to us what the 
heather and thistle are to Scotland. 
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ENGLAND: 


Though you have so few inhabitants, your importance to the 
Empire will long be remembered as will your fine spirit in the 


World War. 


Herarp announces “Africa.” 


AFRICA: 

The lure of the diamond mines draws many people to my lands. 
Stanley and Livingston, the great explorers and missionaries, 
opened up the wonders of Africa to the rest of the world. 

Not until late years have I contributed part of my resources 
to the British Empire. 

My chief exports are diamonds, gold, ivory, ostrich feathers, 
palm oil and rubber. There is great wealth in my vast forests 
of mahogany, oil palm and other valuable woods. We are all 
working for a peaceable development of South Africa. 


ENGLAND: 


England appreciates the loyalty of her African subjects, as 
well as her many resources. 


Heratp announces “Egypt.” 


Eaypt: 


Egypt, the land of the Pyramids and the Sphyinx, is famous 
for her early civilization. She has suffered many invasions for 
the sake of her fertile Nile valley. During the present troubled 
times, Egypt is under the control of Great Britain. 

Her long-fibered cotton is known the world over, and ivory, 
gum arabic, rubber and ostrich feathers are the most important 
products. To-day Egypt is the home of ten million people. 


ENGLAND: 


The Egyptian farmers have made great strides in the last four 
years, and Egypt will become a growing market for improved 
machinery. 


+ 
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HERALD announces “Australia.” 
AUSTRALIA: 


My country embraces a whole continent and yet is part of the 
British empire. Millions of sheep find pasturage on my plains 
and produce the finest of Merino wool for world commerce. I 
supply meat and dairy products to the British Isles. 

Adventurous Englishmen came here when gold was discovered 
and found large tracts of land worth settling and developing. 
England’s great merchant marine travels many miles to get my 
exports of wool, gold, silver, copper, hides, skins and lumber, 
and to bring to my shores textiles, iron and steel goods and 
machinery. 

Like Canada, my population is small but my sacrifices for the 
World War have been very great. 

ENGLAND: 


Australia is indeed an important part of the British Empire, 
and gladly do we honor her. 


Heratp announces “The Art of England.” 
Art or ENGLAND: 


All phases of art are expressed in our English life. Our folk 
dances of olden times are being revived, and our folk songs are 
well known in many parts of the world. 

Landseer, the great painter of animals, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
the portrait painter, and Turner and Cotman, the painters of 
landscapes, and. many others have brought fame to England. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan was our great composer. 

We have reason to be proud of our progress in literature. In 
the field of architecture, the beauty of our cathedrals and ancient 
castles ranks high. 


ENGLAND: 


England has not been too busy to develop the art side of life. 
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Herawtp announces “Great Men of Past.” 


Great MEN or Past: 


The British Isles can boast of many famous men and women 
of the past,—great inventors like Watt, Stephenson, Arkwright, 
Crompton, and Cartright. Great writers like Scott, Dickens, 
Thackeray and Carlyle, George Eliot, Defoe and Ruskin, have 
added to the world’s literture. 

Among our great poets are Shakespeare, Chaucer, Milton, 
Tennyson, Spencer, and Browning. 

The names of Wellington, Nelson, Kitchener and Rhodes will 
be remembered as long as English history endures. 


ENGLAND: 


The names of England’s honored dead will never be forgotten. 


HERALD announces “Great Men of Present.” 


We can lay claim to many living great men also; Lloyd George, 
the present premier, being the most prominent. 

Among our other great statesmen are Asquith, Campbell, 
Bannerman, Robert Cecil, Winston Churchill and Lord North- 
cliffe, who largely controls the press of England. 

Our king, George V, is well beloved by his people at a time 
when kings are not highly honored. Lady Astor is the first 
English woman to take her rightful seat in parliament. Among_ 
our great military leaders are Haig, French, Townsende and 
‘Allenby. 

Our greatest living poet, Rudyard Kipling, adds his share of 
glory to the literature of the world. 


ENGLAND: 


We are grateful that to-day so many famous names can be 
added to our record, 
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Heratp announces “The British Navy.” 


Britisu Navy: 


The British Navy really began during the reign of Alfred the 
Great, but became a great power on the seas when it defeated the 


Spanish Armada. 


It has steadily increased in size until it has become the great- 
est navy in the world and has made England “Mistress of the 
Seas.” 

The work of this wonderful navy has been of inestimable 
value in the winning of the World War. Truly the eye of the 
British Navy never sleeps. 


ENGLAND: 


The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The captains and the kings depart— 
Still stands Thine ancient Sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


Far called our navies melt away 
On dune and headland sinks the fire— 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Ninevah and Tyre! 

Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 





For heathen heart that puts her trust 

In recking tube and iron shard— 

All valiant dust that builds on dust, 

And guarding calls not Thee to guard— 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 

Thy mercy on Thy People, Lord! Amen. 
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EnsEeMBLE CHORUS: 
Rule Brittania. 


4 
™4 


5 


When Britain first at Heaven’s command, 
Arose from out the azure main 
This was the charter, the charter of the land, 
And guardian angels sang this strain: 
“Rule Brittania! Brittania rule the waves, 
Britons never will be slaves!” 

FrINis 


Woodland Sand on Cape Cod 


Was ever sand more white, more glassy clear, 

More free of taint, by sifting breezes blown, 

Than this along the paths I hold so dear, P 
Among the pine trees where I walk alone! 

What hand invisible has spread it here! 

For long it has not known the lightsome crest 


Of ocean wave, nor watched by sailor’s bier, 
This white, white sand that gathers up sweet rest. 
Now is its life among the things of air, ‘ 


The hum of insects, and the smell of pines; 
In quiet shade, apart from heat and glare, 
It nourishes some yellow blooms and vines. 
So may my troubled spirit find its rest, 
May one day know itself as truly blest. 


D. H. VERDER. 


Developing Leadership as a Part of 
Vocational Training 
Oxrtve Noxtan, Epwarp Everetr Scnuoor, Boston. 


Summmomemms TT educational circles of today are agog with the 

idea of developing for every child the ability to 

T lead and to follow. This is, of course, along the 

lines of group activity and co-operation, which is 

vemmacmmmmede the way mankind works and lives, outside of 

@ school. The school can and should develop this 

: ability in every child. We are apt, especially in 

the problem-project, socialized recitation, and 

other so-called new methods (which are in reality age old but re- 

cently named) to develop still greater power of leadership in 

those who need it least; if we teach for show and for personal 

glorification. Thus the slow, diffident, and non-show-off variety 

of child is left to be, not even a follower, but a mere on-looker 
who soon loses all interest and ambition. 

If, however, we are allowed freedom, and a few unsupervised 
hours (and it is my good fortune to be in such a place) we, and 
the children themselves, can find out the interests and the diffi- 
culties of those diffident ones, and so, with understanding and 
sympathy, can emphasize those interests and lessen the difficul- 
ties. 

None the less important is the task of conforming the officious, 
lime-light-seeking pupil who is over zealous to lead, into a ready 
follower. I have in mind an instance which exemplifies both. 

A Chinese boy of nineteen years was sent into my fifth grade. 
He had some education in his own country and was eager for 
more, here. When he entered, he spoke very little of our lan- 
guage; so must need listen and follow all the time. He even 
shrank from asking me questions or from coming to my desk. 

I could give him very little individual attention as he was one 
of a class of forty-seven pupils. However, some willing boys sat 
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near him and they were instructed to help him on each lesson, 
(with as little fuss as possible) which they did, splendidly. 
This Chinese boy was subjected to some ridicule in the yard and 
on the street, in spite of the master’s vigilance, so he shrank even 
more from being conspicuous. 
Our geography was taught by products, as; cotton, silk, tea, 
woolen etc., instead of countries, as in past years. 
As our district is a prosperous one, the children could bring | 
in books, pictures, and samples of many of the products. Some 
of the children and many of the parents had traveled in the 
wheat regions, in cotton belts, or through the ranching lands; so 
we had much interesting data, none of which escaped Walter’s 
attention. 
I interviewed him the night preceding our first lesson on 
“Tea;” and lo, in that lesson, our stolid Oriental became a most 
enthusiastic teacher! 
As his father was in business and he himself had traveled 
through many parts of China; he—from his back corner seat— 
with a glowing smile told us in understandable (if not perfect) 
English, a real story of tea. He had pictures and samples which 
he distributed. He, who had never recited, even, before, eon- 
ducted the class! He answered their questions and mine, using 
such words as; suburbs, jassimine, terraces, and fertilize, which 
were not in the vocabularies of the other fifth grade children. 
Thus, he came into his own! 
It was a revelation to the class. It changed his status. He 
had become for once a leader! They sensed his superior age, 
education, and experience and thereafter treated him with more 
respect. What is more important, he rose in his own estimation. 
He gained self-confidence, all because he had something to give— 
he knew something that no one else there, knew. 
Incidentally, the two most officious and know-it-all little per- 
sons in the class were so overwhelmed by Walter’s knowledge of 
something of which they knew so little, that it took them a few 
days to recover; at which time I deemed it wise to start the sub- 


ject “Silk. 
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The subject brought our Chinese boy forward again, since he 
had helped gather silk-worms. He brought us almost priceless 
pieces of embroidered Chinese silk, told us of the wages of the 
weavers, and gave us a vivid picture of Canton. 

Thus every person has some hobby which he will ride, some 
experience which he will relate, some idea which he will exploit, 
or some gift which he will develop, if given the proper opportun- 
ity. As teachers, we should discover these and furnish the oppor- 
tunities; because there is a feeling of self-respect and reliance 
developed just by knowing that one can be a leader even in one 
thing. It encourages initiative instead of stifling it, as is so 
often done in our schools. 

No person can live his life without needing at some time to 
become a leader, and the very fact that, at some previous time, 
he has, even in a small way, led in something, gives him the cour- 
age when the need arises. 

We must not forget the followers, either, as they, like good 
listeners, are much to be desired. We should train our boys and 
girls to put aside their own wills, to work together, and to lend 
a helping hand. The schools can do these things, and will, by 
so doing, make better citizens. 














Sex Education in Public Schools 


By A TEacHER 


gummy \iONG the many good lessons taught by the Great 
War are those relating to the problem of physical 
A fitness during times of peace. One startling fact 
uncovered by the draft examinations was that over 
one-fourth of the men of the United States were— 
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: and are—unfit to fight. No figures are available 
referring to women on this same subject, but from 
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+ the universality of the causes enumerated for this 


condition, it is quite probable that the same ratio holds good for 
either sex. Citizens who are physically unfit for the sacrifices of 
war are even less able to efficiently carry on the work demanded in 
times of peace, and this state of degeneracy bodes much evil not 
only for the future of our nation but also for the very existence of 
the race. 

What is the main cause of so much disability, degeneracy, and 
deformity? According to Surgeon General Gorgas of the Army, 
the greatest cause of disability in military life has been the 
venereal diseases. Furthermore, he states that five out of every 
six cases discovered in the army were contracted before entrance 
into military service. What more is needed to show that this is a 
peace-time problem, and not primarily one of war? While our 
loss of man-power is thus tabulated, who is able to tell of the loss 
caused by suffering, death, shame, and broken social ties? Who 
can estimate the number of innocent lives rendered shameful and 
useless by the grasp of that octopus, venereal disease? Each year 
the courts grind forth their hideous grist of criminal degenerates. 
Each year the hospitals see their vast quota of innocent women 
and children come to suffer the mutilation of necessary operations 
which have had their causative factor in shameful disease. Each 
year perceives its thousands of blind, dead, or deformed babies— 
innocent victims of a giant crime. Are these things a menace to 
our national life? Who can doubt it? 
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What is the deep, the underlying cause of so much misery and 
disgrace? Ignorance! Medical men who have made a study of 
this matter among army men report a gross ignorance and mis- 
education concerning sex facts, unbelieveable in members of so 
enlightened a nation as ours. Lack of information, and mis-infor- 
mation, have led thousands to believe that sex relations are neces- 
sary to health, or that venereal diseases are “no worse than a bad 
cold,” or dozens of other fallacies and evasions. Not long ago 
these men were boys, innocent and curious—susceptable to helpful 
teaching. Now the lives of many of them are blasted and their 
hopes of happiness shattered. Nor does the evil end here. What 
of their families and those with whom they must come in daily 
contact? Can the mingling of so much black pigment in white 
lead escape having a darkening effect upon the whole? 

The time to have corrected this evil was when these men were 
still young boys. “Children are naturally curious regarding the 
facts of reproduction,” says a pamphlet put out for teachers by 
the United States Public health Service upon this subject. “Only 
an abnormally dull child can grow up without a vivid interest in 
the wonderful drama of the renewal of life he sees about him, and 
without experiencing the natural impulses and emotions of 
adolescence.” If wholesome teachings are not given, “ignorant 
nurses, hearsay and unreliable gossip of companions, advertise 
ments of quack doctors and patent medicines, lurid motion 
pictures, and personal adventures” become his teachers. 

The same authority, using material gotten from M. J. Exner’s 
study of 948 college men regarding their sex experiences in 
boyhood, reveals the following facts: 

“1. <A large majority of boys get their first permanent im- 
pressions about sex from improper sources before the age of 12.” 

“2. The ideas received from improper sources have often led 
to some form of sexual practice, most often between the ages of 
12 and 15 years.” 

“3. Instruction in the past has generally been from four to 
six years too late. When it has been given at all by parent or 
teacher, it has been helpful, even though crude and meager.” 
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It is quite evident from these reports and similar ones that 
failure to give sound instruction to young children often results 
in sex practices which undermine the health, both moral and 
physical, of the victim, and may even lead to a career of immoral- 
ity and disease. It is also evident that our long-kept taboo on 
sex discussion, the product of an outgrown prudery which teaches 
that the younth must be kept in profound ignorance of the ways 
of reproduction, is a hideous mistake, and a crime not only against 
the child, but against the race as well. Most boys and girls are 
clean in mind and body. The natural instinct of youth gives them 
this advantage. If they are dealt with honestly and intelligently, 
so that they may not only be able to tell right from wrong but 
to know the reason for the differentiation, there is no doubt that 
cleaner, better lives will be the result. 

Sex education aims at vastly more than the mere elimination 
of venereal diseases. They are merely the prominent index of 
moral turpitude, and serve as a warning to those of us who are 
smugly satisfied in the old mistake of silence concerning these 
things. To abolish entirely the evils of wrong sex practices, and to 
spread the light of helpful education into all these dark corners 
of ignorance is an extremely difficult task, almost an impossible 
one; but so important is the work that every effort is being made 
by Federal and state health authorities to bring it before the 
public in the proper light. 

To aid in this work, what can we teachers do? It is the business 
of parents to instruct their children in the mysteries of sex. We 
have neither the close personal contact nor the mental equipment 
and method training necessary to give such information and still 
be sure of a right influence. If we should attempt any such 
thing, would not our patrons rise up in indigation and banish us 
from the country ? 

Too often these objections are true. It 2s the duty of the parent 
to instruct his child, but how many of them do? In many homes 
such a condition of ignorance and neglect exists in the parents 
themselves as to make this source one of bad instead of good 
influence. In others the parents do not seem to feel the need or 
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are naturally hesitant to speak on this delicate subject, seeming 
rather to prefer that their children brave the dangers of ignorance 
than to risk a mistake or to overcome their inbred repugnance of 
a subject which, instead of being disgaceful as they imagine, is 
one of the most wonderful and interesting facts of biology. 
Further, we must not forget the large numbers of orphaned 
children who have no one very near of kin who can or is willing 
to impart the necessary information. 

In the absence of home education are we teachers to let this 
thing slide along; are we to stand by and see wrong committed 
through the ignorance of those children in whose futures we are so 
interested? No! Something can be done, and we must do it. 

The giving of efficient sex education becomes a rather easy 
matter in high school or college, where a number of courses are 
especially fitted for its introduction. Biology, zoology, advanced 
physiology, anatomy, all these give an excellent chance for the 
introduction of sex knowledge in a natural and helpful manner. 
Even botany may be made to yield a chance for the discussion of 
reproduction in both plants and animals, and the instruction thus 
afforded may be doubly helpful in that it is not pointedly directed 
at the human system, although the chance should not be passed 
for showing that application may be made here also. The super- 
visor of physical education is perhaps the one who comes closest 
into contact with the youngsters in a physical way, and while he 
is showing them the advantages of clean living as regards food, 
exercise, and personal cleanliness, might he not also give instruc- 
tion in the importance of sexual health ? 

But it must be remembered that all teachers are not capable 
of giving this instruction. The task is an extremely delicate one, 
and not only requires a good understanding and proper subjects 
but also a sympathetic personality and special methods. The 
attitude of the teacher should be taken into serious consideration. 
He must not be flippant or have his main interest in the abnor- 
malties of sex. He must not become easily excited in discussing 
it or be soured and pessimistic in his views. His personal integ- 
rity and sincerity must be above reproach, and he must not 
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possess any dangerous or radical views concerning sex not founded 
upon a thorough background of theory and experience. Above all, 
he should have permission to take up the work from his principal 
or school board, and, if possible, from the patrons. 

Teachers, even in high schools, should be very cautious in taking 
up the subject, lest wrong impressions be given. Rarely or 
never should a teacher attempt to give information to one of the 
opposite sex or to groups of greatly varying age. Often it is best 
to treat the pupils individually, and the mode of instruction 
allowed to vary to fit the case at hand. 

While sex education may be profitably given with comparative 
ease in the advanced school, the fact remains as shown by Dr. Ex- 
ner, that this vital information is badly needed long before either 
boys and girls attain the eminence of high school. This means that 
some sort of sex education must be given during the grammar 
school age. But here, especially, the caution applies concerning the 
fitness of the teacher to do the work. Again quoting our pamphlet, 
we find that “most grade school teachers in the schools today 
are not in position to undertake such work.” The first step in 
such a case, then is for the teacher, whether school instruction 
is given or not, to attempt to get the parents to instruct their own 
children. 

There are two subjects in the grade school which might be 
successfully used in the introduction of sex instruction: nature 
study and physical education. But even here the attempt should 
not be made by a teacher who does not thoroughly understand 
her subject and who has not had some special training in methods 
of introducing the subject. Furthermore, she should do nothing 
unless she is sure of the support of her community. 

Thus it is seen that the average grade school teacher is much 
hampered in this work, and if much care is not used, an attempt 
to forward it in her classroom may be disastrous. The crying 
need is now for teachers who are trained in this work as in other 
branches—a thing which our normal schools have largely 
neglected. Until such training is not only secured but securable 
many of our children will grow up in the sexual ignorance which 
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characterizes the generation before them, and with the same dis- 
astrous results. 

Only the most unlearned among us do not know the need of 
sex education in early youth, and few there are who do not see 
that to be of the most value it must be given long before the 
adolescent period, yet how few of us who are willing have the 
training and experience necessary for the successful inculcation! 
For the most of us there is only one avenue open—the influenc- 
ing of parents to give this vital knowledge to their own children. 
In this we can help them by giving a friendly word of advice now 
and then privately to those children we think most in need, and 
by supplying pamphlets and books to our patrons from which 
they may draw inspiration and knowledge to help them. 

Many of these pamphlets have been published by Federal and 
state boards of health for distribution, and they are all well worth 
the studying. Some are prepared to be placed directly in the 
hands of the pupils themselves, but this should always be done 
by the parent or with his consent. 

The pamphlet quoted in this article, The Problem Of Sex 
Education In Schools, is one especially upon the problem of sex 
education as it relates to educators, and may be had free from 
the United States Public Health Service, Washington, D. C., and 
also the following: 


Set A. For young men. 

Set B. For the general public. 

Set C. For boys. 

Set D. For parents of children. 
Set E. For girls and young women. 
Set F. For educators. 


These helpful pamphlets may be had from the addresses 
given: 


From the American Social Hygiene Association, 105 W 40th 
St., New York— 


Sex Education in the Home and High School. 
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The Educational Attack upon the Problems of Social Hygiene. 

The Matter and Methods of Sex Education. 

From Oregon Social Hygiene Association, Portland, Oregon— 

The School Teacher and Sex Education. 

The Need for Sex Education. 

Facts Regarding the Sex Experiences of Boys. 

From The Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York 
City— 

Problems and Principles of Sex Education, A Study of 948 
College Men, by M. J. Exner, M. D. 

A list of valuable books, too long to reproduce here, on the 
problem of sex may be found in the pamphlets quoted above and 
others. Every teacher should have a library of the free pamph- 
lets at least, whether there is any intention to give sex instruction 
or not. 


To A Comet 


O thou, miscalled a criminal of the sky, 
Outcast in heaven, homeless vagrant star 
Foreboding death and awful doom of war, 

Men see their burning sins in thee, and cry 

In horror of themselves when thou art nigh! 
Oh, wing’d with love thou comest from afar, 
Perchance the life of worlds borne in thy car, 

Young fire to freshen old orbs lest they die! 

How sad our earth, and evil—for it sees 
Always, in the unknown, portents it fears! 
Is there a planet, circling any sun, 

So sorrowful? Or dost thou smile on peace 
And love and joy achieved on happier spheres 
Where consummations we but dream are won? 


STOKELY 8. FIsHER. 





(Maud Slma Kingsley 


With profound regret, which will be shared by thousands of teachers 
throughout the country, we chronicle the passing of a great teacher of 
students and teachers, Miss Maud Elma Kingsley. 

Miss Kingsley died at her home in East Machias, Maine, of pneumonia, 
on February 13, after an illness of only two or three days. 

She was a graduate of Colby College, and had taught school in early 
post-graduate days; but by reason of poor health had retired from the 
ranks after a time. When able to think of work again, after several 
years of invalidism, she began the preparation of Outline Studies in- 
tended to aid teachers and pupils in attaining more definite results from 
their study periods in such subjects as English Literature, History, Latin, 
Grammar, Geography, Civics, etc. Her special field was Literature, in 
which, through a lifetime of patient and enthusiastic critical research, 
she became an expert and authority of high rank, 

More than twenty years ago Miss Kingsley contributed one of her 
Outline Studies to EpucaTion. An immediate interest in her work was 
noticed by the Editor, indicated by frequent calls which followed, for the 
number of the magazine in which it had appeared. As more Outlines 
were published from time to time, the same demand was noted. The 
so-called “College English” requirements of that day included twenty- 
two different titles by leading authors. Miss Kingsley was asked to cover 
this series with her discriminating Outlines,—to be published in sepa- 
rate pamphlets that could be sold at a low price to teachers and pupils 
in Grammar and High Schools. With patient study, wide research, and 
marvelous discernment, she proceeded to the accomplishment of this 
task. It proved to be her great life work, and she always found it a 
most worthy and inspiring one. Her Outline Studies in published form 
now number more than a hundred volumes on English and American 
Literature, History, Geography, Latin, Grammar and Civies. She also 
edited thirteen volumes in a series of English Texts and Outlines com- 
bined,—a series which it was her purpose to enlarge by the addition of 
many further volumes had she been spared to go on with her work. 

In addition to this vast amount of critical and analytical work, Miss 
Kingsley had many private local pupils who came to her home to be 
coached and to drink at the fountain of her inspired thought. She was 
a born teacher and a teacher of teachers. Her published work has en- 
circled the earth and carried revelation and inspiration to thousands of 
pupils and educators. 

We count it one of our very highest honors to have been, providen- 
tially, the means through which Miss Kingsley’s great work has been 
made available to students and teachers everywhere. Her career is one 
more illustration of the supremacy of the intellectual and the spiritual 
over the physical in human lives. She overcame handicaps and difficul- 
ties that were enormous. In spite of these she kept patient, courageous 
and cheerful. She discerned the great thoughts and transmitted the 
choice inspirations of the world’s great thinkers to multitudes of people 
everywhere. 

Now, we like to think that among the spirits of the just made per- 
fect, she holds high converse among the saints of God in heaven. 
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American Notes—Editorial 


Last summer there was held at Honolulu,Hawaiian Islands, a 
remarkable Conference of Educators in a “Pan-Pacific Congress” 
for the consideration of the multitudinous problems involved in the 
rapidly increasing and complex population of Hawaii and other 
Pacific Islands. Our mainland was ably represented in this confer- 
ence and the addresses were of a very high order. The results 
already attained, under the lead of American educators chiefly, were 
shown to be most substantial and encouraging. The problems are 
made difficult by the diversity of languages; but it was shown that 
English is making itself easily the leading language, even though 
Americans, in the racial sense, are in the decided minority. The 
influence, first, of the missionaries who established civilization in these 
Islands one hundred years ago; and secondly, of their descendants, 
who entered into business and social life in these fair isles, and who 
have steadily upheld the best traditions of their fathers, making 
life there attractive to a desirable class of American business and 
professional men and their families, has resulted in a great and 
irresistible force for the transformation of alien races. The Islands 
have become a “melting-pot,” the products of which are being con- 
sumed in various parts of the earth, spreading Western ideas and 
ideals throughout Christendom, and Heathendom as well. 


* * * * 


And now the same idea is to be carried out in our own land. 
Plans, we learn, are well under way for an International Congress 
on Education, to meet in the United States in 1923, under the 
auspices of our National Education Association. 

Dr. Augustus 0. Thomas, of Maine, chairman of the Association’s 
committee on foreign relations, has been in Washington in confer- 
ence with President Harding and others who are interested in pro- 
moting world understanding through education. At the request of 
Miss Charl Ormond Williams, President of the Association, Dr. 
Thomas has directed a formal letter to President Harding, asking 
him to extend to the nations represented in the Arms Conference 
an invitation to join America in this educational congress. 

Such a conference will conserve the fruits of the recent Arms 
Conference by developing among the children of each nation right 
attitudes toward the peoples of other nations. The dynamic forces 
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that make for world peace are formed when and as the young are 
taught. “The teacher, whether mother, priest, or schoolmaster, is 
the real maker of history, and the school will shape the destiny of 
tomorrow,” continues the statement. 


The committee of the National Education Association suggests 
that the world congress might well work towards the following 
objectives : 


1. To promote peace and good-will among the nations of the 
earth. 


2. To bring about a world-wide tolerance of the rights and privi- 


leges of all nations. 

3. To develop an appreciation of the value and the inherited 
gifts of nationality through centuries of progress and development. 

4. To secure more accurate and satisfying information and more 
adequate statements in the textbooks used in the schools of the vari- 
ous countries. 

5. To foster a national comradeship and confidence which will 
procure a more sympathetic appreciation among all nations. 


6. To inculeate into the minds and hearts of the rising genera- 
tion those spiritual values necessary to carry forward the principles 
emphasized in the Conference on Limitation of Armaments. 

?. Finally, throughout the world, in all schools, to emphasize 
the essential unity of mankind upon the evils of war and upon the 
the absolute necessity of universal peace. 

It is proposed to accomplish these ends by: 


1. The teaching of international civics, which will acquaint the 
rising generation with the various points of contact made necessary 
and facilitated by the modern means of communication and trade. 

2. The organization of textbook material used in schools such 
as will give a more accurate visualization of the dominant traits 
and ideals of the nations. 


3. The exchange of teachers and scholarships to students of 
foreign countries. 


4. A program looking to universal education. 


5. An exchange of articles on education, setting forth programs 
and methods used in the various countries, and an exchange of 
educational periodicals. 


6. The designation of a day to be observed by all which may be 
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known as “World Goodwill Day,” when programs may be given 
such as will promote international friendship. 

Undoubtedly this will be one of the greatest and most significant 
educational congresses in the history of the world. 


School medical inspection in New York State has been developed 
to a high point of efficiency. The Legislature of 1913 passed the 
first state-wide school medical measure in the United States. The 
enforcement of the law is placed in the hands of the Commissioner 
of Education, who is authorized to adopt such rules and regulations 
as may be found necessary to carry into full force the purposes and 
intent of the law. The Commissioner of Education is required 
under the statute to appoint a competent physician who has been in 
the actual practice of his profession for a period of at least five 
years, as State Medical Inspector of Schools. This was done from 
a civil service list in January, 1915. The State Medical Inspector 
of Schools began his duties on February 1, 1915. He is required, 
under the supervision of the Commissioner of Education, to per- 
form such duties as may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of the law. 

Some of the chief purposes of this law are stated as follows: 

1. To discover physical, dental, mental, or other defects of 
school children, and to secure their correction if possible. 

2. To co-operate with school authorities to so teach practical 
hygiene to pupils that they may by its daily application to their 
lives escape many of the physical and mental defects so often ac- 
quired in school. 

3. To examine teachers and to assist them to establish and to 
maintain a high standard of physical fitness. 

4. To co-operate (a) in the training of teachers and prospective 
teachers in the fundamental essentials of practical hygiene; (b) 
in the training of teachers to recognize mental and physical defects 
and how to deal successfully with them. 

5. To co-operate with health authorities in the recognition and 
suppression of communicable diseases among school children, and 
in the maintenance of high standards of sanitation in school build- 
ings and on school premises. 

6. To co-operate with all agencies interested in health and sani- 
tation in schools and to utilize such agencies in such manner that 
the best results may be accomplished. 

%. To bring the school and the home into closer and more co- 
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operative relation with each other, to the end that good health may 
be popularized in both and many of the physical defects so common 
among school children be prevented or corrected. 

8. To systematize, standardize and stimulate school medical 
inspection in its general interpretation, that the best results may 
be accomplished in the enforcement of the purposes of its various 
provisions. 

9. To acquaint the medical, dental, nursing, and other profes- 
sions with the real purpose of school medical inspection and to 
enlist their co-operation and guidance, to the end that proper pre- 
ventive and corrective assistance may be given to teachers and to 
pupils in our health service in schools. 


The reasons for going to high school have been summed up in 
three little booklets, entitled, “Your Money and Your Life” (for 
boys), “Come On, Girls, Let’s Go” (for girls), and, “Why Gradu- 
ate” (for both). These booklets show how high school pays, the 
doors of opportunity opened to high school graduates, the financial 
success of graduates, the social advantage, the good times, friend- 
ships and pleasures of four years high school attendance. These 
three booklets are addressed to pupils in the upper grade and those 
that are debating whether to discontinue their high school work. 
Copies can be secured by addressing the Institute for Public Ser- 
vice, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City. 


“Childhood is the basis of the future, and I believe in religious 
instruction for American children. The future of the nation can- 
not be trusted to the children unless their education includes their 
spiritual development. It is time, therefore, that we give our atten- 
tion to the religious instruction of the children of America, not in 
the spirit of intolerance, nor to emphasize distinctions or contro- 
versy between creeds or beliefs, but to extend religious teaching to 
all in such form that conscience is developed and duty to one’s 
neighbor and to God is understood and fulfilled.”—Warren G, 
HarpinG, President of the United States. From Religious Educa- 
tion, Chicago, August, 1921. 


Sick and disabled World War veterans scattered through the 
regular hospitals of Boston, found sprigs of bright holly decorating 
the gift stockings given then on Christmas, because pupils at the 
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Prince School, in the Back Bay section of Boston, chewed gum 
when gum shouldn’t be chewed. The pupils of the Prince School 
are loyal members of the Junior Red Cross of the Boston Metro- 
politan Chapter. There is a school rule that gum shall not be 
chewed during school hours, and the pupils decided voluntarily 
that each one who broke the gum-chewing rule should be fined ten 
cents for each offense. By the end of a month a number of dollars 
in gum fines had accumulated. The money was used to buy holly. 


The National Education Association has made public the follow- 
ing editorial which should be widely reproduced by the press of the 
country : 

“The Constitution of the United States commits the control of 
education to the respective states. The National Education Asso- 
ciation believes that the control of education should remain in the 
states, and that the Federal Government should discharge its edu- 
cational responsibilities by conducting researches in the various 
fields of education and by financial co-operation with the states in 
certain fundamentals which are essential to good citizenship in both 
state and nation. 

“The scant support which the Bureau of Education has received 
at the hands of the Federal Government is a disgrace to the nation. 
Men and women of proved educational ability have been paid sala- 
ries that would be too low even for mere clerks. In many cases the 
Government has been unable to obtain the services of recognized 
experts for the salaries provided. Important investigations have 
been left unmade or have been taken up by agencies less well fitted 
than the Government to make them. Whole departments of educa- 
tional activity have lacked that stimulus which would come from 
a careful study of the facts. The gravity of the situation is well 
set forth in the report of the Commissioner of Education, Hon. 
John J. Tigert, for the year ending June 30, 1921, in which he says: 

“*T am of the opinion that the Department should seriously 
consider the question as to the advisability of continuing the Bureau 
of Education on the present basis of wholly inadequate support. 
The need for a national governmental agency to perform the func- 
tions expected of this bureau is imperative and unquestioned. The 
efforts to meet the need, however, are largely nullified by the legis- 
lative restrictions and financial limitations by which the Bureau 
is at present handicapped. In my judgment, it would be better for 
the Federal Government to withdraw from this field of activity 
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entirely, unless provision is to be made for it on a more liberal 
basis, and the policy definitely adopted of attempting to render 
in an effective and authoritative way the kinds of constructive ser- 
vice which the people and the educators themselves demand. It is 
futile to continue this organization on the present penurious basis 
and to expect returns that justify the outlay.’ ” 


The complete report of the National Committee on Mathematical 
Requirements in Secondary Schools is in the press and will be 
ready for distribution in April. It is published under the title, 
“The Reorganization of Mathematics in Secondary Education,” 
and will constitute a volume of about 500 pages. Through the gen- 
erosity of the General Education Board the National Committee is 
in a position to distribute large numbers of this report free of 
charge. It is hoped that the funds available will be sufficient to 
place a copy of this report in every regularly maintained high school 
library and also to furnish every individual with a copy free of 
charge who is sufficiently interested to ask for it. Requests from 
individuals for this report are now being received. They should be 
sent to J. W. Young, chairman, Hanover, New Hampshire. Indi- 
viduals interested in securing a copy of this report are urged to 
send in their requests as early as possible. If the number of re- 
quests received exceeds the number the committee is able to dis- 
tribute, the earlier requests will receive the preference. The con- 
tents of the report includes the following particulars: A brief out- 
line of the report; aims of mathematical instruction—general prin- 
ciples; mathematics for years seven, eight and nine; mathematics 
for years ten, eleven and twelve; college entrance requirements; 
lists of propositions in plane and solid geometry; the function con- 
cept in secondary school mathematics; terms and symbols in ele- 
mentary mathematics. Also chapters on: “The present status 
of disciplinary values in education,” by Vevia Blair; “The 
theory of correlation applied to school grades,’ by A. R. Cra- 
thorne; “Mathematical curricula in foreign countries,” by J. C. 
Brown ; “Experimental courses in mathematics,” by Raleigh Schor- 
ling; “Standardized tests in mathematics for secondary schools,” 
by C. B. Upton; “The training of teachers of mathematics,” by 
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R. C. Archibald; “Certain questionnaire investigations,’ “Bibliog- 
raphy on the teaching of mathematics,” by D. E. Smith and J. A. 
Foberg. 


Initiative is a powerful force. It should be encouraged in young 
folks at home and in school. Don’t do their thinking for them 
when you can by any tactful means get them to do it for themselves. 
Your doing it for them is a kind of self-conceit on your part. 
The chances are that they will follow your lead, if you lead them; 
but they will almost certainly run wild and wide of the goal if you 
try to drive them. The stimulus of the thought that you expect 
your child to work out most of his problems for himself will make 
him capable of doing it. This confidence will be an all-powerful 
influence to carry him through difficult duties. It will be far more 
effective than all the commands, penalties for not doing, scoldings, 
punishments, sarcasms and reproaches which are so often in evi- 
dence. These are discouraging. Get yourself out of the way, leav- 
ing the boy or girl with the feeling that you have confidence that 
the given problem can and will be handled wisely, and the battle 
is more than half won. It will put the child on his mettle. And 
when he has found the way out and solved his problem, he has not 
only solved this one,—he has acquired a new strength and confi- 
dence for the next one, and for the next, and so on. Life is full 
of problems, and every person has to learn how to solve them. The 
parent who dogs his children’s footsteps and tells them to do this and 
not do that, and will not let them out of sight of the home chim- 
ney, is a criminal. He is preparing for himself and for his child 
draughts of disappointment and sorrow. ‘The teacher who answers 
all the questions and solves all the problems that any pupil asks 
him to, after class or in class, is no true teacher. Telling is not 
teaching. What we should be after is mental and moral fiber; 
this comes in the same way as physical muscle,—by use and exer- 


cise. We shall never make a man of a boy by treating him as 4 
baby. 











Book Reviews 


So many books are sent to this department of EDUCATION that it is impos- 
sible to review them all. Naturally we feel under obligation to give preference 
to the books of those publishing houses which more or less frequently use eur 
advertising pages. Outside of the limitations thus set, we shall usually be able 
and glad to mention by title, authors, and publishers, such books as are sent 
to us for this purpose. More elaborate notices will necessarily be conditional 
upon our convenience and the character of the books themselves. 


THE HERFORD AESOP. Fifty Fables in Verse. By Oliver Herford. 
fllustrated by the Author. Ginn and Company. Price 52 cents. 


Written primarily for the children of the fifth grade, this charming 
little volume will delight children and adults of any age; for not only 
are Aesop’s fables unique as literature, they are so true to universal 
human experience at all ages that mothers and fathers and grand- 
parents find as much joy in reading them as do the little folks. The 
illustrations in this edition are very happily conceived and executed. 
We append a poetical review of the book,—which, again, is something 
unique. It was furnished us by the publishers. 


NOT JUST ANOTHER AESOP. 


“A Child was found one pleasant day 
Reading a Book of Verses gay. 

Of him, an Adult, chancing by 
Demanded what he read, and why 

He was not with his friends at play. 
The Child replied he’d rather stay 
And read his Aesop story book. 

The Adult said, ‘Come, let me look!’ 
And then exclaimed, ‘Why this is done 
By Mr. Herford! Well, what fun!” 
He took the book, turned with delight 
To drawings gay and verses bright. 
An hour passed, the Child now wept, 
‘I want my book that you have kept.’ 
Alas, the Adult heard him not, 

The waiting Child he quite forgot, 
But not the book. He passed from view 
And took the Herford Aesop too. 

The moral, friends, is plain as pease: 
This Herford book is sure to please 
Both young and old,—and I surmise 
That Mr. Aesop’s pleased likewise.” 


—E. D. S. 
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ENGLISH STUDY AND ENGLISH WRITING. By Henry Adelbert 
White. D. C. Heath and Company. 


A very clear exposition of a subject than which none is more impor- 
tant in the entire curriculum of our schools and colleges. The author 
bases his book largely on the claim that three main elements are com- 
bined and necessary in the attainment of an individual style, viz., infor- 
mation as to correct grammatical and rhetorical laws; skill in applying 
these in our own writing and speaking; and taste for good literature in 
all ages. While the book is very thorough in covering the entire subject, 
it assumes that the true teacher will supplement the text with comments 
and further material. ‘“Comprehensiveness” is a good word by which to 
characterize this volume of 336 pages. An excellent text book for High 
School, Junior High, or College students. 


EARTH EVOLUTION AND ITS FACIAL EXPRESSION. By William 
H. Hobbs. The Macmillan Company. 


New theories of the physical origin and history of our earth are 
presented in this volume. They will startle and surprise the studious 
person who has been brought up under the former teachers who were 
as firm believers in the nebular hypothesis as they were in the inspira- 
tion of the sacred Scriptures. The author claims that the long accepted 
idea that the interior of the earth is in a liquid state has, with the 
nebular hypothesis, gone into the discard. Various matters, such as the 
manner of growth of mountains, the formation of coral reefs and the 
origin of lava are restudied and the latest theories of the advanced 
science are given. The book is fully illustrated. 








THE AMERICAN NOVEL. 
pany. 
To any person who is interested in either American history, or in 
literature and the literary art, this book will have a real fascination, 
It is clear that the new world has developed a real literature of its own, 
unlike that of every nation in certain particulars. We have no reason 
to be ashamed of the literary output of our more than three centuries 
of experience,—though we had no literature, of course, to speak of, for 
a good part of the first two centuries. Indeed Cooper, born in 1789, was 
perhaps the first real novelist of the new world. There is a splendid 
chapter on Nathaniel Hawthorne; others on Howells, Henry James, 
Mark Twain, and so on, down to the present time. The sketches are 
most enjoyable. 





By Carl Van Doren. The Macmillan Com- 





